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ABSTRACT 

A survey was conducted to identify college-sponsored 
programs that involved undergraduate or graduate college students 
worlcing with preschool, elementary, or secondary school students 
emher as tutors or mentors. Such programs were found m 29% of all 
two-year and four-year colleges and universities. Of 3,212 total 
institutions, 921 sponsored at least one program. The survey gathered 
data en program focus (whether mentoring or tutoring) , number of 
students served, program size, distribution of college participants, 
participation m 1987-88 compared with 1986-87, students waiting for 
tutors/mentors, program sponsorship, program affiliation, length of 
program operation, agencies with which programs work, characteristics 
of participants, program staff, preservice training, transportation, 
time spent tutoring and mentoring, usual number of students per 
tutor/mentor, incentives for participation, sources of funding, and 
evaluation. The survey found that the primary focus was tutoring for 
two-thirds of the programs, mentoring for 17%, and diagnostic 
evaluation, respite care, or other primary focus, for the remaining 
16%. Appendices contain detailed tables, technical notes, and the 
survey questionnaire. (JDD) 
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Highlights 



CoUege sponsored programo invoiving college biudents tutoring or 
mentoring elementary and secondary students were found in slightly 
under one-third (29 percent) of all two- apd four-year colleges and 
universities. Of 3,212 total institutions, 921 sponsored at least one 
program Nationally, there are an estimated 1,701 programs 

The primary focus was tutoring for two-thi-ds of the programs and 
mentoring for 17 percent o^ them. The remaining 16 percent, 
although involving tutoring and mentorint^, had some other "primary 
focus" such as diagnostic evaluation and respite care. 

Programs operating in 1987-88 involved about 71,000 college 
students serving 240,000 ' mentary and secondary students. 

In 40 percent of the programs, students most frequently participated 
as volunteers without a course or program requirement. In 29 
percent of programs, students most frequently participated as "paid 
tutors o»- mentors"; in 28 percent students participated as part of a 
"course reqijirement." and in 3 percent, as a "requirement for 
graduation " 

One-third of the programs indicated there were students 
recommended for the program who were unable to participate 
because of a lack of tutors or mentors. 

0\er three-fourths (86 percent) of the programs worked with the 
local school system; about one-fourth sometimes worked with social 
service agencies (26 percent) or a church group (26 percent); and 0 
percent sometimes worked witn the courts or correctional system. 

Most staff working on any of the programs had less than a full-time 
commitment to the project. 

About 40 percent of the students tutored or mentorcJ were 
elementary students, 27 percent middle or junior high students, and 
27 percent senior high students. 

An werage of about one-third (31 percent) of the students who 
were tutored/mentored stayed in the program for more than one 
year, and 8 percent stayed for less than one month. 

Preservice training was provided by almost three-fourths ol 
programs (73 percent). The median length or preservice training 
was 6 hours 

The primary source of funding for 41) percent of the programs was 
the institution. The Federal government was the primary source tor 
18 percent, and St:Ue government was the primary source for 13 
percent of programs. 

Programs n.ost frequently rated themselves as very successful .\\ 
"providing role models" (% percent) Just undtr three-fourths (74 
percent) rated their program as very successful at "improving basic 
skills" 
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Number of Nationwide there are an estimated IJOl programs, with the largest 

p numt>er of programs located in the West (509) and Northeast (543). 

r rOgraniS colleges sponsoring programs often had more than one program, 

averaging 1.85 programs each (Figure 3 and Appendix Table A-3) 
Larger institutions (those with 6,000 or more enrollment) averaged 
2 46 programs compared with 1.49 programs for smaller insliluiions 
(those with less than 1,500 enrollment). 



Figure 3. Total number and mean number of tutoring/mentoring 
programs by institution characteristics: 1989 



Total number of programs by institution charactenstics 

Total 
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Mean number 

of programs* ] ] SI 1 88 1 89 1 61 2.00 1 48 1.97 189 



* Excludes those insuiuiions having no programs (sec Appendix Tabic A 3 for mean iiuml>cr of msUluUons including those 
that have no programs ) 
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but included programs in which tutoring or mentoring was a part of 
a course or program requirement. The following is the text of the 
definition that appeared on the survey. 



Definition of 
Tutoring and 
Mentoring 
Programs 



The term '^tutoring and mentoring programs'* refers to 
college sponsored programs that involve undergraduate 
or graduate college students working with preschool, 
elementary, or secondary schools students to help the 
younger students improve their academic skills and 
motivate them to continue their education In 
particular we are interested in programs that target 
economically disadvantaged schools or children for 
their a'^sistance. We are also including programs that 
concentrate mainly on what is called '^mentoring/' 
These programs may not have a direct academic fccus, 
but are designed to provide successful role models c»4 
to help improve self-esteem. They may have a 
recreational or friendship focus rather than an 
academic one. College students may participate in the 
program as volunteers, as part of a course requirement, 
or as paid employees. 

For this survey, exclude programs in which college 
students tutor other college students and adult literacy 
programs. Include programs for preschool children 
only if they involve tutoring or mentoring. 

To be included in the study, the program had to involve tutoring or 
mentoring; however, these services did not have to be the primary 
service provided by the program. The screening response rate was 
100 percent and the questionnaire response rate was 93 percent. 
The data were weighted to produce national estimates and adjusted 
for survey nonresponse. Appendix A presents detailed tables of the 
survey findings; Appendix B discusses the sample and survey 
methodology; and Appendix C shows the survey questionnaire. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



PreValei^Ce CoUege sponsored tutoring and mentoring programs meeting the 

survey definition were found in slightly under one-third (29 percent) 
of all two-and four-year colleges and universities. Of the 3,212 
colleges, 921 were found to have at U ast one program (Figure 1 and 
Appendix Tables A-1 and A-2). Four-year institutions more 
frequently had programs than two-year institutions, with 40 percent 
of four-year schools having at least one program, compared with 
only 11 percent of two-year schools (Figure 1 and Appendix Table 
A-2). Consequently, 84 percent of the institutions sponsoring 
programs are four-year institutions, but only 16 percent are two-year 
institutions (Figure 2). 

Doctoral institutions, most likely to be large institutions, also were 
most likely to have programs, with 75 percent having at leasi one 
program (Appendix Table A-2). Larger institutions were moie 
likely to have programs than smaller schools, with 47 percent o\ 
schools with 6,000 or more enrollment having programs compared 
with 21 percent of schools with less than 1,500 'enrollment (Figure 
1) 

Figure 1. Prevalence of college sponsored tutoring/mentoring 

programs for disadvantaged elementary and secondary 
students by institution characteristics: 1989 
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Figure 2. Percentage distribution of all institutions and of 

institutions having tutoring/mentoring programs by 
institution characteristics: 198*) 



institutions 

All institutions ^i^h at least one 

tutoring/mentoring program 




Number of Nationwide there are an estimated 1.701 programs, with the largest 

p number of programs located in the West (509) and Northeast (543) 

* rOgramS colleges sponsoring programs often had more than one program, 

averaging 1.85 programs each (Figure 3 and Appendix Table A-3) 
Urger institutions (those with 6,000 or more enrollment) averaged 
2 46 programs compared with 1.49 programs for smaller institutions 
(those with less than 1,500 enrollment). 



Figure 3. Total number and mean number of tutormg,'mentoring 
programs by institution characteristics: 1989 
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* Excludes those insliluiions havmg no programs (sec Ap^x-ndix Table A 3 for mean numlx:r of institutions including tlit>sc 
ihdi have no programs ) 



Program 
Focus 



All of the progiams included in our study provided tutoring or 
mentoring services (90 percent provided tutoring and 63 percent 
provided mentoring); however, not ail of the programs had tutoring 
or mentoring as the primary focus (Figure 4 and Appendix Tables 
A-4 and A-5). Tv^o-thirds (67 percent) identified tutoring as the 
primary focus of the program and 17 percent had mentoring as a 
primary focus*. Another 3 percent identified diagnostic evaluation 
as the primary focus and 13 percent indicated some ''other*' service 
was primary. These "other" services included such activities as 
dropout prevention, respite care, music lessons, cultural enrichment, 
athletic development, therapy or counselling, preparation for test 
taking, career awareness, preparation of reading specialists, and 
direct intervention with young handicapped children and their 
families. 



Figure 4. Services provided by programs and primary service of 
program: 1989 



Percentage providing service^ 




Percentage in which 
service is primary focus^ 



3% 
Diagnostic 
evaluation 




Tutoring Mentoring Diagnostic 

eval;^ation 



All programs included in the study provided either lulonng or mcrtoring 
Not all programs provided tutoring or mcntonng as primary service. 
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Number of 

Students 

Served 



Programs operating in 1987-88 involved about 71,300 college 
students (about 1 percent of total full-time enrollment in higher 
education) serving about 240,000 elementary and secondary 
students over ti,e 1987-88 school year (about .06 percent of 
elementary and secondary students)^ (Figure 5 and Appendix 
Tables A-6 and A-7). 



Figure 5. Number of participants over the 1987-88 school year 
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^Of the total programs identified, about 16 percent had not been operating for the full 1987-88 year and hence did not give figures for 
total served over the 1987-88 year Percentages of higher education eprollmcnt were based on fuU-lime higher education enrolimcnt ol 
7 1 million for 1985 {Digest of tduc alum Siaiisncs /WW, p 143) and enrollment in elementary and econdary schools of 40 million {hi^c^i 
oj Education Statistics 198K p tK) 
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Most tutoring and mentoring programs are small. The median 
number of tutors/mentors participating in a typical week was 15 and 
over the course of the year, 20 (Figure 6 and Appendix Table A-6). 
For purposes of classification for this report, programs were 
grouped by the number of tutors/mentors participating in a typical 
week into three size groups: small programs with 8 or with fewer 
tutors/mentors (35 percent of the total); medium programs with 9 
to 20 tutors/mentors (32 percent of the total); and larger programs 
with 21 or more tutors/mentors (33 percent of the total). 

The number of students served over the course of the year Wc\s 
about three times the number of tutors/mentors participating over 
the year (Figure 5 and Appendix Tables A-6 and A-7). The median 
number of children tutored in a typical week was 40 and over the 
course of the year, 60. Just under one-third (30 percent) of the 
programs tutored/ men iored fewer than 25 students per week, and 
just over one-third (35 ptrcent) served 60 or more per week (Figure 
6 and Appendix Tables A-10 and A-11). 



Figure 6. Distribution of program size: 1989 



Percentage distribution of the: 

Number of students tutored/mentored Number of tutors/mentors participatin 

per typical week: 1988-89 per typical week: 1988-89 




Mcduin per typical week = H) Median per typical week = 1 5 



Program Size 



2(1 



Distribution As can be seen in Figure 7, while the majority of tutors/mentors 

f Pnllpop participating in a typical week attendeo public institutions (57 

OI t^Oliege percent), students attending private colleges were much more likely 

Participants to be involved in tutoring/mentoring programs. Students enrolled 

in private institutions make up only about 20 percent of total college 
enrollment; however, 43 percent of the tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week were from private institutions. 



Figure 7. Distribution of college and university enrollment and 
distribution of program participants by Institution 
control: 1989 



Percentage distribution of 
institution enrollment 



Percentage distribution of tutors/mentors 
participating in a typical week 




Control 




Participation 
in 1987-88 
Compared 
With 1986-87 



Over Kdif of the programs (59 percent) indicated that the r umber 
of tutjrs/mentors participating was about the same in 1987-88 as it 
had been in 1986-87; 35 percent indicated that the number was 
greater, and 7 percent that it was less than the previous year 
(Appendix Table A- 12). Programs from small institutions least 
frequently indicated that the number of tutors/mentors had 
increased, with only 20 percent indicating the number was greater in 
1987-88 than in 1986-87 compared with 44 percent tor medium-sized 
institutions and 41 percent for large institutions. 
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students 
Waiting for 
Tutors/Mentors 



One-third (33 percent) of ihe programs indicated there were 
students recommended for the program who vere unable to 
participate because of a lack of tutors/mentors (Appendix Table A- 
13). This percentage was highest for larger programs (46 percent 
for larger programs compared with 22 percent for smaller 
programs). Of those having students recommended but unable to 
participate, the median number unable to participate was 15 for 
programs sponsored by small institutions and 30 for programs 
sponsored by large institutions. The national median was 20. 



Program 
Sponsorship 



All programs included in our 'itudy we^e college sponsored in some 
way; however, the type of sponsorship varied by program. Almost 
one-half (49 percent) were sponsored by a college division or 
department (Appendix Table A- 14), The remainder were about 
evenly divided between sponsorship by a college public service 
center (13 percent), a student organization (11 percent), or a college 
administrative office (11 percent). About 16 percent indicated that 
some ''other'' unit provided primary sponsorship. Often these were 
programs with strong outside sources of funding and identity such as 
the Federal government. Campus Ministry, or the State Department 
of Education, 



Program Programs were also asked whether they were affiliated w'>h any 

AWl* national, regional. State or other organization concerned with 

AltUiatlOn tutoring or mentoring. Of the total programs 18 percent indicated 

having affiliation with a national organization, 7 percent with a 
regional group, 14 percent with a State group, and 5 percent with 
some other group (data not shown). Among the national 
organizations mentioned were Upward Bound, Big Brother, Big 
Sister, National Council of Educational Opportunity, Change, Inc, 
National Trio Programs, Boy Scouts of America, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, Career Beginnings, Council of Black Independent 
Institutions, National College Athletic Association, NAACP, Urban 
League, Washington Education Project, Office of Migrant 
Ed-cation, and the U,S. Department of Education. 
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Length of 

Program 

Operation 



College sponsored tutoring and mentoring programs operating in 
1989 included a range of older and newer programs with the 
majority of programs (59 percent) being established since 1980 
(Figure 8 and Appendix Table A-15). Forty-one percent of the 
programs were operating before 1980, and 13 percent reported 
beginning before 1970 (data not shown). However, 41 percent were 
less than 5 years old (were established in 1985 or after) and 
16 percent began only in 1988 or 1989. It would seem that there has 
been an increase in the establishment of programs in the last five 
years; however, since we have no data on the extent to which 
programs go out of operation or are reorganized with different 
names and staff, we cannot definitely conclude that there has been 
an increase in recent years. 



Figure 8. Percentage distribution of year tutoring/mentoring 
program began operation: 1989 
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Agencies with 
Whicli 
Programs 
Work 



Of all programs, 86 percent worked at some time with the local 
school system, 26 percent with social service agencies, 26 percent 
with church groups, and 9 percent with the courts/correctiona! 
system (Figure 9 and Appendix Table A- 16) When asked to 
identify the agency with which they worked most frequently, almost 
three-fourths (74 percent) worked most frequently with the school 
system, 6 percent with social service agencies, 5 percent with church 
groups, and less than 1 percent with the courts/correctional system 



Figure 9. Agencies with which programs work: 1989 
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Most colleges limit participation as tutors/mentors in the program 
to students attending the sponsoring institution (77 , ercent) 
However, in ?2 percent of the programs, all college students in the 
community are eligible to ser\'e as tutors/mentors (Figure 10 and 
Appendix Table A-17A^ In about one-third (36 percent) of the 
programs only students frcm a particular department or division 
participated. Limiting participation to a particular division was 
most prevalent for programs having diagnostic evaluation as a 
primary focus rather than tutoring or mentoring, Seventy^seven 
percent of the programs having diagnostic evaluation as a primary 
focus took tutors/mentors only from specific departments and 
divisions compared with 37 percent for programs with tutoring and 
28 percent for programs with mentoring as a primary focus. 
Among all programs limiting eligibility to a particular department or 
division, over half (56 percent) specified the Education 
department/division as the one from which eligible tutors/mentors 
were drawn (Appendix Table A-17B). 



Figure 10. Percentage distribution of tutor/mentor eligibility: 1989 
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Participating 



Tutoring and mentoring by college students is done for a variety of 
reasons. Of all programs, 40 percent indicated that the most 
frequent reason students participated was as Volunteers with no 
course or program requirement" (Figure 11 and Appendix Table 
A-18). The remaining 60 percent were split between programs in 
which students most frequently participated as "paid 
tutors/mentors" (29 percent) and programs in which students most 
frequently participated as "part of a course requirement" (28 
percent). In 3 percent, the most frequent reason was that the 
program was required for graduation 

Significant differences were found between the programs in private 
and public colleges regarding the most frequent reason for 
participation. Programs sponsored by private colleges were more 
likely to be volunteer programs than those sponsored by public 
colleges (51 percent compared with 23 percent), while public 
colleges were more likely to have students participating as paid 
tutors/mentors (41 percent of public colleges compared with 20 
percent of private coUeges). 



Figure 11. Reasons college students participate in program: 1989 
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Mentoring programs were more frequently volunteer programs than 
were tutoring programs. Two-thirds (67 percent) of the mentoiing 
programs stated that participants most frequently were volunteers 
compared with alx)ut one-third (35 percent), of tutoring programs. 
Tutoring programs were about evenly split between participation as 
part of a course requirement (32 percent), volunteering (35 
percent), and as paid tutors (29 percent). Diagnostic evaluation 
programs that involved some tutoring or n.entoring were most 
frequently part of a course requirement 



Characterijtics 
of Participants 



Respondents were asked to provide certain demographic data on 
the tutors/mentors and on the students who were tutored . 
mentored. Before presenting these data it should be noted that a 
number of respondents indicated they did not keep records on the 
information requested. We then asked respondents to give their 
best esMmates. Some caution is thus warranted in interpreting these 
data 

Of the total college tutors/mentors participatmg at any given time 
respondents estimated that about 23 percent were members of a 
racial/ethnic minority, 19 percent were socioeconomically 
disadvantaged, and 31 percent were male (Figure 12 and Appendix 
Table A-1^^) ^^ The corresponding median percentages were 17, 15, 
and 30. 



Figure 12. Characteristics of tutors/mentors and students who are 
tutored/mentored: 1989 
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Of the students who were tutored or mentored, 59 percent were 
estimated to be members of a racial/ethnic minority, 55 percent to 
be socioeconomically disadvantaged, 52 percent to be academically 
disadvantaged, and 49 percent to be male (Figure 12 and Appendix 
Table A-20). The corresponding median percents were higher-75, 
69, 65, and 50 percent, respectively. The relatively large differences 
between the median and the mean for percent minority and percent 
economically disadvantaged reflect the distribution of responses. 
For example, while for most programs the percent of minorities was 
very high (over 75 percent or more), there were also programs in 
some areas of the country where the percent of minorities was 
almost 0, thus lowering the overall mean percentage. 

Students tutored or mentored most frequently were in elementary 
schools (40 percent). Five percent of the students tutored/mentored 
were in preschool, 27 percent in middle/junior high, 27 percent in 
senior high, and 2 percent were school dropouts (Figure 13 and 
Appendix Table A-21). 



Figure 13. School level of students who are tutored/mentored: 1989 
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Program Overall, 88 percent of the pro-ams had a head coordinator and 

59 percent had at least one assistant coordinator (Figure 14 and 
Appendix Table A-22). The median number of assistant 
coordinators was two. Programs having diagnostic evaluation as a 
primary function (only 3 percent of our total programs) least 
frequently had assistant coordinators (20 percent), while 100 
percent of diagnostic evaluation programs had head coordinators. 

Less than one-third (29 percent) of the head coordinators and 24 
percent of the assistant coordinators were full time for the project, 
with most being either part-time staff or full-time st?ff with only a 
part-time commitment to the tutoring or mentoring program 
(Figure 14 and Appendix Table A-23). 

The head coordinator position was most frequently filled by a 
faculty member (41 percent) or an administrator (29 percent) 
(Appendix Table A-23). In 18 percent of the programs, the head 
coordinator was a graduate or undergraduate student. The assistant 
coordinator was most frequently a graduate or undergraduate 
student (43 percent). 

Of the programs having head coordinators, in almost one-fifth (18 
percent) the head coordinator was a volunteer with no 
compensation; in 16 percent of the programs having assistant 
coordinators, the assistant coordinator was a volunteer (Appendix 
Table A-24). Fifty-six percent of the programs having head 
coordinators compensated them through a general university salary 
and 13 percent through a special salary for the program. Thirty- 
nine percent of the assistant coordinators were compensated 
through a general university salary and 20 percent through a salary 
for the specific program. Stipends were given by 9 percent of the 
programs for the head coordinator, and by 17 percent for the 
assistant coordinators. Academic credit and tuition/ fee 
reimbursements were given less frequently. 



fl* Responsibilities of the head coordinator most frequently involved 

• . . . training or advising tutors/mentors (82 percent of programs). 

Responsibilities recruiting tutors (75 percent), monitoring tutors (74 percent), and 

working with the school or school administration (74 percent). 
Head coordinators somewhat less frequently were involved in 
working with classroom teachers (65 percent) and their 
responsibilities least frequently included working with parents or 
PTAs (56 percent; Appendix Table A-25). Assistant coordinators' 
responsibilities were similar to those of the head coordinators; 
however, they workeu with school administrators less frequently 
than did head coordinators (55 percent compared to 74 percent). 
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Figure 14. Program stafTand time commitment: 1989 
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Preservice 
Training 



Preservice training was provided by about three-fourths (73 
percent) of the programs. Of the programs providing training, 85 
percent required attendance and 15 percent made it optional 
(Figure 15 and Appendix Table A-26,) While preservice training 
was offered by a large number of programs, for 65 percent of the 
programs the training was less than 10 hours long (Figure 15), One- 
third (34 percent) of the programs providing training offered 3 or 
fewer hours, and about 14 percent provided more than 20 hours. 
The median length of preservice training was 6 hours. 



Program 
Commitment 



Almost all (94 percent) of the programs expected the students to 
make a commitment to the program for a specified length of time 
(Appendix Table A-27), In most cases the length of the 
commitment was about one-half of the academic year. The median 
number of weeks of the commitment was '5, and the mean was 
19 weeks (data not shown). Most tutors/mentors (a median of 
96 percent) completed this commitment. 



Figure 15. Provision of preservice training and hours of training: 1989 
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Places for 

Program 

Sessions 



The "most frequent place" for tutoring/mentoring sessions to be 
held was the college campus for 46 percent of the programs (Figure 
16 and Appendix Table A-28). The elementary or secondary school 
was the "most frequent place" for 39 percent; a community center, 
for 8 percent, and the students' homes, for only 1 percent. Programs 
with tutoring as a primarj' focus were more likely to "most 
frequently" hold sessions in the elemental^ or secondary schools 
than were programs with mentoring or diagnostic evaluation as a 
primary focus (49 percent compared with 19 and 12 percent, 
respectively). 



Transportation 



Only about one-fourth (26 percent) of the colleges and 5 percent ot 
the elementary or secondary schools provided transportation for the 
tutors/mentors (Figure 16 and Appendix Table A-29). More 
frequently transportation was provided by the tutors/mentors 
themselves (66 percent). Mentoring programs more frequently had 
transportation provided by the college than did tutoring programs 
(42 percent compared with 23 percent). Reimbursement for 
providing transportation was not frequent, with only 21 percent ot 
programs in which tutors/n^entors provided transportation 
indicating that they reimbursed the tutors/mentors. 



Figure 16. Most frequent place for tutoring/mentoring sessions 
and provision of transportation: 1989 
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Types of Eighty-nine percent of the programs had some one-on-one 

^1 tutoring/mentoring sessions as part of their program; 69 percent 

dt;55l(IIl5 j^^j gj^^y group sessions, and 43 percent had some larger 

group sessions (Figure 17 and Appendix Table A-30). When asked 
which type of session was most frequent, 61 percent indicated that 
one-on-one sessions were most frequent, 22 percent that small 
group sessions were most frequent, and 17 percent that larger group 
sessions were most frequent. Larger group sessions were more 
frequently used by mentoring programs than tutoring programs 
(37 percent of mentoring compared with 8 percent of tutoring). 



Figure 17. Types of tutoring/mentoring sessions: 1989 
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Time Spent 
Tutoring and 
Mentoring 



The median number of hours college students spent tutoring or 
mentoring per week was 3 (Figure 18 and Appendix Table A-31), In 
37 percent of programs, tutors/mentors spent 2 or fewer hours 
tutoring or mentoring and in about one-third of the programs 
tutors/mentors spent 5 or more hours. Larger programs more 
frequently had tutors/mentors spending fewer hours per week than 
did smaller programs. For example, in 45 percent of the programs 
with 21 or more tutors/mentors participating in a typical week, the 
tutors/mentors spent 2 or fewer hours per week compared with only 
25 percent of programs with 8 or fewer tutors/mentors. 



Figure 18. Usual hoMrs spent tutoring/mentoring: 1989 
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Usual Number 
of Students Per 
Tutor/Mentor 



The median usual number of students per tutor/mentor was three 
(Figure 19 and Appendix Table A-32). One-third of the 
tu.ors/mentors had only one student, and 36 percent had five or 
more students. Consistent with the number of hours spent, 
tutors/mentors in small programs also had a larger number of 
students. The median number for programs with 8 or fever 
tutors/mentors was 5 compared with 1 for programs with 21 or 
more tutors/mentors. 



Figure 19. Number of students per tutor/mentor: 1989 
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Length of 
Operation 
During the 
Year 



Programs included in the study varied in the length of time the 
program operated during the year. Most programs operated 
throughout the academic semester/quarter year, with semester 
colleges averaging 15 weeks of operation per semester and quarter 
colleges averaging 10 weeks of operation per quarter (Figure 20). 
About 45 percent of programs reported operating in the summer 
months, and 4 percent operated only in the summer. Programs 
operating only in the sum •'^r averaged 6 weeks in length. A few 
programs (2 percent of the total) were designed to be only 1 day 
long. 



Length of 
Participation 



It is helpful to keep this variation in length of program operation in 
mind when considering 'he percentage of students estimated to 
remain in the program for various lengths of time. Overall, a mean 
of 8 percent of students remained in the program for less than 1 
month, 34 percent for 1-4 months, 28 percent for 5-12 months, and 
^1 percent for more than 1 year (Figure 20 and Appendix Table A- 
33). 



Figure 20. Length of time students who are tutored/mentored stay 
in the program and length of program operation: 1989 
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A large percentage (80 percent) uf programs reported staff meeting 
with tutors/mentors on a regular basis (Figure 21 and Appendix 
Table A-34). Just over half (53 percent) met weekly, 20 percent 
biweekly, 20 percent monthly, and 7 percent less than monthly. 
Tutors/mentors were required to report in writing in 48 percent of 
the programs, encouraged to report in writing in 19 percent of the 
programs, and were not asked to report in writing in 33 percent of 
the programs. 

Monitoring of tutors/mentors (defined as direct observation of 
tutors/mentors for the purpvise of improving tutoring/mentoring) 
was done by almost three-fourths of the programs (72 percent). 
About half of the programs (52 percent) reported monitoring 
weekly, 14 percent biweekly, 24 percent monthly, and 1 1 percent less 
than monthly 



Figure 21. Tutor/mentor meeting with staff, reporting of experiences, 
and monitoring by program staff: 1989 
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Distribution For programs having tutoring as a primary focus, on average most 

of Time Spent tutors' time was spent on basic skills remediation (59 percent) 

*^ or homework assistance (28 percent; Figure 22 and Appendix Table 

A-35). However, in tutoring programs some time was also allotted 
to recreational and cultural activities (on average, 8 percent 
recreational and 4 percent on other activities). As would be 
expected, programs with mentoring as the primary focus had the 
largest average percentage of time spent on recreation or cultural 
activities (39 percent) and other activities (30 percent). However, 
programs with mentoring as a primary focus also spent some 
percentage of time on basic skills (21 percent) and homework 
assistance ( 10 percent). 



Figure 22. Average percentage of tutor/mentor time spent on selected 
activities by program primary focus: 1989 
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Incentives for 

Tutor/Mentor 

Participation 



As discussed earlier in this report, students participated in 
tutoring/mentoring programs under a variety of auspices and for a 
variety of reasons- as volunteers, as paid employees, or as part of a 
course or graduation requirement. As shown in Figure 11 and 
Appendix Table A- 18, in at least some of the programs, students 
may participate in the same program under different auspices (e.g., 
some may be fulfilling a course requirement and others 
volunteering). 

When asked which incentives were provided by their program, 
42 percent of the programs indicated that academic credit was given 
and 35 percent that a cash stipend was provided (Figure 23 and 
Appendix Table A-36). Tuition or fee reimbursements were given 
in 9 percent of the programs. Other types of incentives included a 
special recommendation to potential employers or schools, given in 
56 percent of the programs; certificate of recognition, g^'^'cn in 32 
percent of the programs; and dinners or parties, given in 40 percent 
of the programs 



Figure 23. Incentives for college students' participation in 
tutoring/mentoring program: 1989 
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Program 
Budgets 



Survey information on program budgets is limited because almost 
half (48 percent) of the programs did not have a separate 
identifiable budget apart from the overall general institution 
program budget (Appendix Table A-37). Furthermore, of those 
having an identifiable budget, 13 percent shared the 
tutoring/mentoring budget with other activities. Budgets also varied 
considerably in the types of costs included. Keeping these 
limitations in mind, of those institutions having an identifiable 
budget, one-third (34 percent) of the programs had budgets of less 
than $10,000 and 19 percent had budgets of over $150,000 
(Appendix Table A-38) The median budget size was $30,000 
(Appendix Table A-37). 

Much of the variation in budget size directly reflects the variation in 
items included in the budget (Appendix Table A-39). For example, 
the median budget of programs having mentoring as a primary 
function was $4,225 compared with $30,000 for programs with 
tutoring as a primary function (Appendix Table A-37), and only 
28 percent of mentoring programs included tutor/mentor 
compensation compared with 59 percent of tutoring programs 
(Appendix Table A-39). 

The median budget for smaller programs (with 8 or fewer 
tutors/mentors) was surprisingly high-$60,000 compared with only 
$18,000 for larger programs (with 21 or more tutors/mentors) 
(Appendix Table A-37). This difference occurred because a larger 
percentage of the small programs had paid tutors/menlors (who 
also worked tor more hours) than did the large programs 
(74 percent of budgets of small programs included tutor/mentor 
compensation compared with 3 1 percent of large programs; data not 
shown). Overall, somewhat over half (55 percent) of the budgets 
mcluded tutor/mentor compensation, and 64 percent includtJ 
coordinator salary (Appendix Table A-39). 



Sources of 
Funding 



1: rograms were asked to indicate whether each o *veral possible 
funding sources provided funds for their programs and then to 
indicate which source provided the largest amount of program 
funding. Overall, 61 percent received institutional funding (Figure 
24 and Appendix Table A-40). Private foundations supported 25 
percent of the programs and 24 percent received funds from 
individuals. Twenty-one percent of programs received support from 
the Federal government and 21 percent received State support. 
Other sources of funding included student fund raising efforts (16 
percent), local school systems (12 [)ercent), businesses (12 percent), 
and local governments (5 percent) 
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Fioure 24= Sources of funding for tutoring/mentoring programs: 1989 
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While 40 percent of programs identified the institution as the 
largest source of funding, over half (60 percent) identified sources 
other than the institution as the largest source of funding. Eighteen 
percent of the programs received the largest percentage of their 
funding from the Federal government, 13 percent from the State, 
7 percent from private foundations, 6 percent from individuals. 
2 pe.cent from the local school system, 2 percent from student fund 
raising, 1 percent each from businesses and local governments, and 
10 percent from "other" sources (Figure 24 and Appendix Table A- 
40). 
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Identification 
of Goals 



Respondents were first asked to identif) the goals of their program 
and then later in the survey to evaluate their success in meeting the 
goals. Looking first at their goals for students servec!, as can be seen 
from Figure 25 and Appendix Table A-41, the most frequently cited 
goals were improving self-esteem (92 percent), improving basic 
skills (91 percent), and providing role models (86 percent). More 
specialized goals were chosen less frequently. These included 
improving vocational skills (21 percent), assisting the talented and 
gifted (34 percent), and providing recreational or cultural 
opportunities (54 percent). 

When asked to select only one primary goal, just under two-thirds 
(61 percent) indicated that improving basic skills was their primary 
goal for students who are tutored or mcntored. The next most 
frequently chosen primary goals were improving self-esteem, chosen 
by 12 percent, and providing role models, chosen by 8 percent. Five 
percent indicated that preventing dropouts was the primary goal and 
2 percent indicated that it was assisting the talented and gifted. 
Only 1 percent indicated that providing recreational and cultural 
opportunities was the primary goal, indicating that even for 
programs spending much of their time on recreational or cultural 
activities, the primary goal is expressed in terms of self-esteem or 
role models. 



Respondents were also asked to identify ^'^als tor the 
tutors/mentors. As shown in Figure 25 and Appendix Table A-42, 
77 percent indicated that providing practical experience in their 
field was a goal, and almost as many (71 percent) indicated that 
developing a commitment to public service was a goal. Fifty-four 
percent indicated that exposure to a non-campus experience wa: a 
goal. 

When asked to select the primar>' goal for tuiors/mentors, just over 
half indicated that practical experience in a professional field was 
(he primary goal; about one-third (30 percent) selected developing a 
commitment to public service; and 5 percent chose providing 
exposure to a non-campus experience as the primary goal. Thirteen 
percent indicated that a goal other than those listed was primary 
Among the items mentioned were employment/earning money, 
developing/practicing religious commitment, part of class 
requirement, friendship, developing self-esteem, global service, 
providing exposure to immigrants, and serving the less privileged. 
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Evaluation of 
Success in 
Meeting 
Goals 



When asked to evaluate success in meeting their goals for students 
who are tutored/mentored, respondents most frequently rated 
themselves as "successful or very successful" in providing role 
models (90 percent), providing exposure to college (82 percent), and 
improving self-esteem (80 percent"*; Figure 25 and Appendix Table 
A-43). Improving basic skills (chosen as a goal by 91 percent and 
most frequently chosen as the primary goal of the programs) was 
rated as successful or highly successful by about 74 percent of 
respondents. 



Figure 25. Program evaluation of success in meeting goals: 1989 
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Respondents less frequently rated themselves as successful in 
preventing dropouts (47 percent), but dropout prevention had been 
chosen a primary goal by only 5 percent of the re^^pondents 
(Appendix Tabic A-41); improving vocational skills was least 
Mequently chosen as a goal and also least frequently rated as 
successful (42 percent). 

Looking at goals for tutors/mentors, most programs rated 
themselves as "successful" or "very successful" in each of the three 
areas rated. Eighty-six percent gave high ratings to the program for 
providing practical experience in a professional field, 84 percent for 
nrnviding exposure to a non-campus experience, and 77 percent for 
developing a commitment to public service (Figure 25 and Appendix 
Table A-43) 



Evaluation of 
Program 

Needs 



As a concluding question, respondents were asked to evaluate a 
series of items on a 1 to 5 scale in which "1" indicated that the item 
was "not a problem or current need" and "5" indicated that the item 
was a "high need for additional resources/improvement.** As can be 
seen from Figure 26 and Appendix Table A-45, overall the three 
most frequently cited areas of high need were transportation, 
physical space, and coordination with parents. Transportation was 
rated as a high need by mentoring programs, with 41 percent of 
these programs assigning transportation a "4" or "5" rating. Tutoring 
programs most frequently gave physical space (32 percent) and 
coc-dination with parents (31 percent) a high rating. Few 
respondents rated retention of tutors/mentors (10 percent) or 
retention of students who were tutored/mentored ( 14 percent) as 
an area of high need (Figure 2(}) 
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Figure 26. Evaluation of program needs: 1989 
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Training for tutors/mentors 
Program evaluation 

Cuiriculum for those tutored/mentored 
Tutor/mentor monitoring 

Retention of students tutored/mentored 
Retention of tutors/mentors 




Transportation 

Physical space 
Coordinauon with parents 
CcK>rdination with classroom teachers 
Lciiming or recreational materials 
Recruiunent of tutors/mentors 
Targctmg students most in need 
Training for tutors/mentors 
Program evaluation 

Curriculum for those tutored/mentored 
Tutor/mentor monitoring 
Retention of students tutored/mentored 
Retention of tutors/mentors 



41% 



128% 



1 32% 
131% 



1 27% 
24% 



327% 



120% 



125% 

2% 

I 23% 



120% 
120% 
121% 

21% 



25% 



18% 



14% 
13% 



1% 



Primary focus of program 

[ I Mentoring 
■■ Tutoring 
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* Resptjndcnls rated as[x:cl<i on a scale of 1 lo 5 wuh "1" = "ni)l a problem or currenl need" and "5" - "hish iictd 
for addilional rcources/improvcmenl " Figure includes pen onlage giving a raling of "4" or "5" 

4.~) 



APPENDIX A 
Detailed Tables 



A-1 



Tabic A-1 Total number ot inMitulions, tctai numoer oi insuiui.uus v>.u. lui^. ...v, m^, ^. ^^.-i- 

total number of programs by institution charactcristirc 1989 (weighted and unweighted data) 



All msiitutions 

Institution control 

Pnvatc 
Public 



Institution 
charactcnMic 


Total colleges 
and universities 


Total with tutonng/ 
mentonng programs 


Foial 
of pr 


number 
3grams 


Unv^cighted 


Weighted 


Unv^eighied 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


Weighted 



.S36 



3.212 



1.751 
14<)1 



120 



3«2 



419 



213 



1,701 



Institution tv-pc 

hour-vear 

Baccalaureate 
Comprehensive 
Doctoral 
Specialized 

I v^t^ycar 

Institution enrollment 

Less than USO<) 
1^00-5//^ 
6 000 or more 



124 

65 



IM 
152 
220 



1/^2" 

420 
M5 
1 2SS 



i.f.24 

615 



186 

411 
71 
(.2 
11 



121 



27" 
224 
124 
151 

144 



vl7 
2Sl 
2'M 



V5 

56 
140 
162 

17 

44 



S4 

H2 



1,470 

457 
458 
343 
212 

232 



5r 

467 
717 



Institution geographic region 

Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 



152 

n7 

138 



8*)7 

6V8 
731 



65 
4^ 
4^ 
f>0 



271 
21)7 
173 
26') 



134 

72 

122 



S43 
307 
341 

50<> 



S()LR( I Higher I<.]ucation Survey., ( ollege Sponsored lutoring and Mentoring Pro.r.n.s f.r Disadvantaged I lementarv and 

Sec ^ndarv Students, HI.S 12, National Science I oundation. Mav V^^) 



Distribution of institutions and tutoiing/mcnioring programs, and percentage ol institutions 
having at least one program by institution characteristics: 1989 





Percentage distribution of 




Institu' ji 


College and universities 




Percentage ol 
colleges and 
universities 
having at least 
one program 


characte- nic 


Total 


Those having 
at least one 
program 


Total 
programs 



^"P^^g^^^^ m UK) UX) 29 

(^.-1^) (921) (1,701) (921) 



Institution control 
Pnvate 



5^ S9 S8 31 

4S 41 42 26 

Institution type 

^'^"'■y^' 60 84 86 40 



Baccalaureate 22 
Comprehensive 1^ 



Doctoral 

Specialized 20 



Institution geographic region 

Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 



30 27 40 

2^ 27 53 

5 14 20 75 



16 12 23 

'^^^y^^^ 40 16 14 11 



Institution enrollment 

Less than 1,500 51 
1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 19 



38 30 21 

'51 27 29 

-^2 42 47 



28 29 



souR':r 



32 30 



2« 23 18 23 

19 20 25 

23 29 30 37 



Higher Fiducation Survcj,. College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Progran^s for DiMd^aritdgcd t lemenlar, u,„j 
Secondary Siudents, Hl^S 12, National Scitnce Foundation, May I'WO 
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A-4 



Table A-3 Distribution of number and mean number of tutoring/mentoring programs by m.stitution 
characteristics: 1989 



Institution 
cndrdcieriaiic 


Percentage distribution 
of number of programs 


Mean number 
of programs 


0 


I 


2-4 


5 or 

mv.)rc 


Includes 
those 
having 
no 


Excludes 
those 
having 
no 

programs 


All 1 f-i ct 1 1 1 1 1 i/\n C 

r\ll iriMUUllUils .... 


71 


16 


11 




53 


1.85 


Institution control 














Private 




IX 


11 


2 


56 


1 83 


Piihlir 

1 ULfllV 


7d 


1 *T 


1 1 


1 


49 


1 88 


Institution type 














I UUI yCul 


M) 


22 


16 


3 


76 


1 39 


Baccalaureate . . 


U) 


26 


12 




66 


165 


Comprehensive . 


47 


27 


22 


5 


io<; 


2.04 


Doctoral 


25 


23 


40 


12 


2.07 


2.76 


Specialized ... 


11 


14 


9 


*■ 


33 


1.40 


Two-year 




7 


4 


♦ 


18 


1 61 


Institution enroliincnl 














Less than 1,5(K) 




13 


8 


♦ 


32 


1 49 


l,5()0-5/W 


71 


20 


7 


1 


48 


1 65 


6,000 or more . 


5^ 


V 


25 


() 


1 17 


246 


Institution gC{>graphK rcgu-n 














Northeast 


70 


18 


10 


3 


61 


2.1X) 


Central . . 


77 


17 


^ 




35 


1 48 


Southeast ... 


75 


13 


10 




49 


1.97 


West 


6.^ 


16 


19 


i 


70 


1.89 



•| <:s& than 5 pcrtcni 

SDLKCI Higher l-ducalion Sur\cv^, (ol'cgc Sponsored 1 uionng and Meniunng PfMgrams for Disadvantaged I'lemcniary ai 

Secondary Siudtnts, HI S 12. National Stiente f-oundation. May l^X) 
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Table A-4. Services provided bv tutoring/mentoring programs by institution and program characteristics 
1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 




Percentage providmg service 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Ail programs 


90 


63 


42 


Institution control 








Private 


92 


M 


35 


Public 


86 


f)3 




insiuuiiun lyp^ 








Four-year 


91 


62 


41 


Baccalaureate 


% 


U) 


\R 
j>o 


Comprehensive. . 


88 


61 


42 


Doctor?] 


84 


71 




Specialized 


98 


51 


60 


Two-year 


80 


74 


46 


Institution enrollment 








Less than 1,500 


95 


59 


43 


1,500-5,999 


88 


69 


45 


o,uuu or more 


87 


63 


40 


insiuuiion geu^dpnic region 








Northeast 


84 


i»7 


36 


Central 




74 


46 


Southeast 


05 


59 


38 




87 


5() 


49 


Primary focus of program 








Tutoring 


100 


54 


43 




5() 


1(X) 


19 


Diagnostic evaluation 


100 


12 


100 


Other 


75 


74 


51 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 








in a typical week 








8 or less 


89 


55 


53 


9-20 




67 


41 




90 


6S 


31 



SOURCE Higher |-x]ucation Surveys, Qjllcge Sponsored 'lulonng and Mentoring I'rogrdiin for nisdOwinlagcd I knicnl.irA and 

Secondary Students, IIluS 12, .National 'cicntc Foundalion. May I'm 
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Tabic A 5 Primary scr\icc focus of program by mstitution and program characteristics N89 



InvfitiitiMii in{{ 

program characteristics 


Percentage distribution of primary service focus 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


All programs. .. 


67 


17 


3 


13 


In(;tiriitinn ronfrol 










Private 


75 


15 


2 


8 


Public... 


56 


Iv 






Institution type 










Four-year.. 


70 


l() 


3 


11 


L>tlCWll«l UI ^ul^ . • 


74 


14 


A 


o 


r^omnrf'lipnQiVf* 


61 


19 


5 


16 


Doctoral.. 


6*: 




1 
1 


14 


Sp iali/ed 






3 


4 


Two-year 


53 


21 


« 


25 


In<;tinitinn t*nrollmt^n! 










Less than 1,5(X) 


S3 


9 


1 


7 


1,500-5,999 .... 


U) 


1'' 


C) 


lO 


6,000 or more ... . 


(A) 


-) ^ 


3 


10 


Institution geographic region 










1 lll^Udl • 


62 


2^ 




12 


C'cntral 


7S 


n 


-> 


8 


Sniilhp3st 


(A 


21) 


4 


12 


West 


69 


11 




18 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 










in a typical week 










8 or less,. 


(>1 


i: 


4 


2^ 


9-20 


75 


15 


> 


7 


21 or more.. 


67 


:\ 




7 



•Less ihdn 5 pcrtcni 

SOL'RC I Higher ! dutatum Suf\c\'s. College ^p^^nst.^ed tuionng and Mentoring Tru^rdms tor Dis.idvanugcd \ 

Sciondjry Students. HI,S 12. N.iiiona! Siicntc l-ounddiion, Ma\ 
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Total number and median number of lulors/menlors participalmg in a program in a typical week 
and over the 1987.88 year by instiimion end program characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 


In a 


typical -Aeek 


Over the 


1987-88 year* 


program characteristics 


Total 
number 


Median 
per progran^ 


Total 
number 


Median 
per program 



All programs 45,88<) 

Institution control 

Private. . 23,848 

Public 22,032 

Institution type 

Four-year 41,278 

Baccalaureate. ^,531 

Comprehensive 13,93<) 

Doctoral 13,541 

Specialized 4,727 

Two-year. 4.151 

Institution <:nrollment 

Less than 1,500. 8,830 

1,500 - 5,999 14,915 

6,(XX) or more . , 22,135 

Institution geographic region 

Northeast . 13,722 

Central . 9,820 

Southeast 8,860 

West 13,478 

Primary fcKus of program 

Tutoring 33,540 

Mentoring 8,237 

Diagnostic evaluation . . 916 

Other 2,793 



15 71,329 20 



15 30,884 17 

14 40,445 21 



15 ()(),()08 20 

16 12,587 20 

10 23,513 15 
20 21,277 30 
i5 0,231 15 

1 1 4,720 20 



12 10,92/ 15 

15 22,642 20 

15 37,7f>0 25 



15 18,150 20 

15 17,648 21 

13 12,714 20 

15 22,817 IS 



15 52,410 20 

17 10,7% 26 

18 1,205 20 
6 5,055 12 



'Figures include only programs operating in 1987^ 



SOURCF* Higher lixiucation Surveys. College Spi)nsorcd lutoring anJ Mentoring Programs (or Dis.nJv jntjgcJ I lcmcni<irv .ni.J 

Scconddry Students, WIS 12. National Science I ounddtion. \Uy V^H) 
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Table A-7. Total number and median number of students tutorcd/mentorcd in a typical week and over the 
1987-88 year by institution and program characteristics: 1989 





In a typical week 


Over the 1987-88 year^ 


Institution and 










program characteristics 


Total ^ 


Median 


Total , 


Median 




niimHcr^ 

11 U 11 1 I^Wl 


per program 


number^ 


per program 


All programs 


128,505 


40 


238,439 


60 


Institution control 










Private 

Public 


55,712 
72,794 


37 

4 C 


^.03,359 


50 

f J 


Institution type 










Four-year 


110,278 


M) 


194,831 


55 


Baccalaureate 

V^Uill Lrl Cll VllSlV V 

Doctoral 

Specialized 


18,947 
3o,oo7 
25,162 
26,501 


32 

47 

40 


41,257 

43,898 
33,232 


50 

60 
50 


Two-year 


18,228 


45 


43,607 


80 


Institution enrollment 










Less than 1,500 

1,500 - 5,999 

6,0fX) or more 


24,180 
45,829 
58,497 


3() 
45 
45 


52,406 
75,712 
110,320 


50 
60 
65 


Institution geographic region 










Northeasi 

Central 

Southeast 

West 


32,300 
20,095 
21,889 
54,221 


4<) 
32 
45 
45 


78,459 
53,017 
26,908 
80,055 


50 
56 
()0 
75 


Primary focus of program 










Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation 

Other 


85,657 
24 J 32 
1,386 
16,733 


M) 
M) 
3() 
45 


161,026 
37,287 
3,775 
32,173 


«) 
45 
50 
62 


Vigurcs include only programs operating 


m 1987^ 








^All numbers Jo not sum to total l>ccausc of missing data 









SOURCH Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored lutonng and Mentoring Programs f hisadvanidged I Icmcntim .uW 

Secondary Students. HHS 12. National Science Foundation. May Vm 



Table A-8. Distribution of the number of tutors/mentors participating in a typical week by in-^titution 
characteristics* 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage distribution of number of 
tutors/mentors in a typical week 


8 or less 




9 - 20 




21 or more 


Ail programs ... 


35 




32 




33 


Institution control 












Private. 
Public , 


\> 




31 




31 
34 


Institution type 












Four year . . 


^4 




32 




34 


Baccalaureate . 
Comprehensive . 

Doctoral 

Specialized 


34 

25 
42 




31 
32 
29 
40 




35 
30 
46 
18 


Tw(vycar 


41 




M 




28 


Institution enrollment 












Less than 1,500... 
1,500 - 5,999.. .. 
6,000 or more . 


4> 

^5 
2^^ 




33 
32 
M 




24 

33 
40 



Institution geographic 
region 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 

Primary focus of program 

Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation . 
Oth^r 



35 
M) 

38 



32 
2(> 
J2 
M 



35 

3^ 

27 



30 
21 
19 



?9 
>7 
30 
35 



32 
44 
37 
18 



SOLRd. Higher lUJucation Surveys. College Sponsored 1 uJonng and Mcnt(i.ing Prugrdms for I^is.idvanugtd I lemcnLin and 

Secondary Students. HKS 12, NaUonal Scicmc lu^undation, May 1*/X) 
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Tabic A-^ DiMnbulion of ihc number of tutors/mentors pdrlicipaling o\cr ihc P)87-H<S 
year by instUulion and program characlcrislics 1W> 



Institution and 




Percentage distribution of number of 
tutors/m?nlors over the lW-88 year* 


L'l iilli Clldl il^tc 1 loilvo 


11)01 less 




1 1 - 3() 


3() or more 




All programs 






41 


3() 


Institution control 












:>() 




45 


25 


Public 


^^ 




V> 


M 


Institution tvpc 










Four -year 


^0 




41 


M) 


Bacc'^'aurcalc 


2h 




4S 


2^^ 


f^i^mnrt kit*n*vi\.f* 








2') 








u 


47 


Spcciali/cd 


40 




SI 


^) 


I wo-ycar 


M 






2') 


institution enrollment 










Less than 1,5(X) 






4S 


17 


1,50() - 5,W 






40 


^1 


6.(KK) or more 


25 




>o 




Institution geographic 










region 










Northeast 


> ^ 




41 


:7 


C entral 


1^^ 




w 


24 


Southeast 










we SI 


>4 




r> 


^^ 


Primary focus of program 










Tutoring. 






4^ 


M) 


Mentoring 


24 






\s 


Diagnostic evaluation 


:(> 




4^ 


^2 


Other 


4:^ 




u 




•Figures include i>nl> progntms optrdting in 


l'/H--H8 









SOLRCI Higher lujucidon Sun-evs College SponsmcJ lutnnn^ and Mcntorm^ i*rn^ranis ♦•t Dis.idv jnl,i^;w^ 1 leinctM irN .:iw. 

Scrondarv Sjudc f HI 12, National ^ I ^^unJalion, Mav r^x> 
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Table A-IO Distribution of the number of students who were tuiored/mentored in a typical week b\ 
institution and program characteristics P>89 



Institution and 
program characteristics 



F\*rcentagc distribution of the number of students 
tutorcd/mentored in a typical week 



Und'jr 25 



M) or more 



All programs 
Institution control 



IS 



35 



Private 
Public 

Institution tvpc 

Four-year 

Baccalaureate 
Comprehensive 
D(Ktoral 
Spcciali/'d 

Two-year 

Institution enrollment 

Less than 1,5(K) 
1,500- S,9<^. 
6,000 or more 



?7 



21 



27 



25 



M 



30 
42 



U 

25 
37 
38 
43 



lb 
3S 
40 



Institution geoizraphK region 

Northeast 24 4> \\ 

Central . M V/ 

Southeast U :w V, 

West ^^I :^ .j; 

Primary focus of program 

Tutoring. \\ \\ V» 

Mentoring.. 21 M\ ^ ' 

Diagnostic evaluation 4 4*/ 4 

Other. 2f) 4> 



SOI RCT. Higher UJuialion Sup.rv^ ( i>llcgt Sp<>iiv)rtd 1 ut< »ring .ifuJ \1t nim in^ I'j, ^^i tins h r Mis t.l^ J i Imih ni tt\ 

Viondarv StudcnK, 1(1 S 12 \jtion.ii Vitntc I ouiKlatmn, Mav I'^'xi 



Tabic A-ll. Distribution of the number of students who were luiorcd/mcntorcd over the 1987-88 year by 
institution and program characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 


Percentage distribution of the number of students 
luiored/mentored over 1987-88 year* 


program characteristic* 


Under 40 


40-89 


W or more 


All programs 








^^ 


Institution control 










Prii/j<f f* 

■ 1 IVul . . 








2b 


I UDilC. . 








A A 


Institution type 










Four-year. . 


s > 






32 


Baccalaureate . 




^7 




24 


Comprehensive . 


21 


^5 






Doctoral 








41 


Specialized . 


40 


.V> 




2S 


Two-year 








41 


Institution enrollment 










Lxss [nan 


42 


41 




KS 




29 






^7 


6,000 or more 


2S 






44 


Insliluiiou geographic region 














M) 




V7 


V.^L'iili ai ... . 








2<S 


Sc^uiheasl, 


U 






^2 


West 










Primary focus of program 










Tutoring. 


^1 


V> 




\\ 


Menlormg. .. 


M) 


1') 




\^ 


Diagnostic evaluaiiim 


26 


14 




\\ 


Other 




^7 




M) 


•ligurts include only programs operating m 19K7-H8 

SC)t'R(*l' Higher Ixlucahon Surve>v ( ollcgc Spi^nsorcd luloring and Mtninnni; rrngranis lor 
Secondary Students, \ \\>> 12, National Science 1 Dundation. Mav T^^^'^ 


l)is.u!^.ani. 


d 1 ICHK \\\M-\ .111 
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Table A-12. The number of tulorc/mentors participating in program in 1^)87-88 compared with 1986-87 by 
institution and program characteristics: 1989 



I n c 1 1 f 1 if ii~\n on/4 

insiiiuiiun anQ 


Percentage distribution ot number of 
tutors/mentors in 1987-88 compared 
with 1986-87* 


program characteristics 


(ireater 


About the 

same 


Less 




35 


59 


7 


Institution control 








Private 


}A 


57 


9 


ruDlic . 


3S 


(i2 


\ 


Institution type 








Four-year 


^) 


57 


7 


Baccalaureate . . 


M^ 


u\ 


'J 


Comprehensive 


45 


50 


S 


Doctoral 


40 


57 


3 


Specialized . . 


17 


59 


24 


Two-year 


24 


74 


3 


Institution enrollment 








Less than 1,500. 


20 


67 


13 


1,500-5,999 


44 


SS 


1 


6,000 or more 


41 


S4 


s 


Institution geographic region 








Northeast 


47 


43 


10 


Central 


33 


()5 




Southeast 




57 


6 


West 






() 


Primary focus of program 








Tutoring 


32 


(>() 


cS 


Mentoring 


4<) 


47 


4 


Diagnostic evaluation 


14 


S6 




OrKpr 


^7 


5-> 


\ 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 








in a typical week 








8 or less 


32 


60 


X 


9-20 


24 


72 


4 


21 or more , 


47 


47 


7 



•I jccludcs pmgrams begun after r>H6 

SOL'RCT Higher Ixlucalion Sur^c^^. College Sponsored lutorm^^dnJ Mcnionng IVograms (or hisjdvjnt.jgcd 1 kmcni.in Jiui 

Secondarv* Students, ill S 12. National S< icn^e I ounciatton. Mas I'^X) 
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Table A- 13. Students recommended for program but not able to participate because of lack of tutors/mentors 
by mstitution and program characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage of programs 

having students 
recommended but not 
able to participate 

tutors/mentors 


ivicuidn numucr 
not able to 
participate 
because of 
lack of 

tutors/mentors* 


All programs 


33 


20 


Institution control 








32 
34 


20 
30 


Institution type 






Four-year 


34 


20 


Baccalaureate 

Comprehensive 

Doctoral 

Specialized 


32 
34 
39 
28 


15 
25 
25 
10 


Two-year 


27 


30 


Institution enrollment 






Less than 1,500 

1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 


31 

40 


20 


Institution geographic region 






Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 


35 

4 / 

29 
24 


25 

15 
20 


Primary focus of program 






Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation 

Other 


3() 
32 
4(> 

n 


20 
30 
30 
20 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week 






8 or less 

9-20 , 

21 or more 


32 
46 


15 
20 
30 



•Median based on responses from the 33 percent mdic-jting there were students not able to participate because of lack of 
tutors/mentors 

SOURCI: Higher Tducation Surveys. College Sponsored lutonng and Mcntoiing Programs for Cisadvaniagcd I Icmcntjn ,iiuJ 

Secondary Students, WIS 12, National Science loijndation, May 
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Tabic A- 14. Tutoring and mcnloring program sponsorship by institution and program characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage distribution of primary 
sponsoring unit within the institution 


Public 
service 
center 
in the 
university 


Student 
organiza- 
tion 


CoHege 
division/ 
department 


University 
admini- 
SI ra live 
office 


Other 


All programs 


13 


11 


49 


11 


16 


Institution control 












Private . 


13 


15 


4S 




1 A 


I UUllC 


13 


5 


55 


9 


18 


Institution type 












Four-year.... 


12 


12 


50 


10 


15 


Baccalaureate 


8 


14 


56 


1 1 
i 1 




Comprehensive 


15 


7 


(A) 


6 


12 


Doctoral ... 


21 


18 


15 


6 


20 


opccidiizcu ..... 


1 


14 


41 


23 


21 


Two-year 


17 


I 


44 


18 


20 


Institution enrollment 












Less than 1,5()0. . . 


S 


12 


51 


17 


15 


1,500-5,999 


19 


12 


47 


10 


13 


6,000 o: more 


16 


10 


4^) 


7 


18 


• • 

Institution geographic rcgw^n 












Northeast 


1^) 


9 


44 


14 


15 


Central . ... 


8 


9 


51 


23 


10 


Southeast 


8 


17 


52 


6 


17 


West 


12 


10 


52 


5 


21 


Primary focus oi program 












Tutoring 


11 


10 


52 


11 


15 


Mentoring . . 


2(] 


21 


36 


11 


11 


Diagnostic evaluation 


* 


* 


76 


* 


25 


Other 


13 


3 


45 


13 


25 


1>U11*L^1 KJl lUlUI a/ IIlLIHi.)! s iMriicipdiiniz 












in a typical week 












8 or less 


11 


5 


47 


14 


22 


9-2U 


7 


13 


48 


14 


18 


21 or more 


20 


15 


53 


6 


6 



•L>css ihan .5 percent 



SOURCF- Higher luJucation Surveys, College Sponsored lutonni; and Mentoring Piog aim for hiMdvantagcd Fvlemcntary and 

Secondary Siudcnis, liUS 12, National Science roundaiion, May PM) 
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Table A-15. Year tutoring/mentoring program first began operating by inslilulion and program 
characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage distribution of year 
program began operating 


Before 
1980 


1980- 
1984 


1985- 
1987 


Alter 
1987 


All programs 




IQ 
lo 




lU 


Institution control 












46 


17 


21 


16 


PubUc 


36 


18 


30 


16 


In^Mfiifinn tviv 










Four-vear 


46 


17 


22 


16 


Raccal;iiirpatF 


47 


19 


M 


14 




33 


18 


26 


22 




42 


12 


25 


20 


Specialized 




lo 


o 
y 


• 




15 


13 


46 


17 


Institution enrollment 










Less than 1,500 


Jl 


At 


ifi 

lo 


11 
11 


1,500-5,999 


42 


13 


32 


13 


6 000 or more 


33 


19 


26 


22 


Institution g'^/Ographic region 










Northeast 


31 


17 


29 


23 




43 


22 


23 


12 


Southeast 


A A 

44 




zo 


10 


West . 


49 


20 


22 


9 


Primary focus of program 










Tutoring 


47 


16 


23 


14 


Mentoring 


27 


16 


32 


25 


Diagnostic evaluation 


49 


25 


12 


14 


Other 


28 


26 


32 


15 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 










in a typical week 










8 or less 


35 


16 


31 


17 


9-20 


45 


11 


21 


23 


21 or more 


46 


26 


22 


7 



•Less ihan S percent 

SOURCE Higher Educaiion Surveys, College Sponsored Tutonng and Menionng Programs for Disadvantaged Elementary and 
Secondary Siudenis, HES 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 
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Table A-16. Agencies with which program works by institution and program characteristics: 1989 



Agcnacs with 
which program works 


All 
programs 


Institution 


Pnmary focus of program 


Control 


Type 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


Private 


Pubhc 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 








Percentage of programs working with agency 






Local school system 


86 


84 


90 


85 


96 


88 


79 


88 


86 


Soaal service agency 


26 


25 


27 


26 


27 


25 


?7 


12 


M 


Courts/correctional system 


9 


9 


10 


8 


19 


9 


6 




1^ 


Church group 


26 


30 


21 


26 


28 


27 


27 


12 


24 


Other 


30 


33 


27 


32 




29 


33 


39 


^0 








Percentage disfibutfon of agencies with v 


hich 














program works most frequently 








Local school system 


74 


()7 


84 


72 


91 


76 


62 


76 


80 


Social service agency 


6 


8 




6 




4 


16 


* 




Courts/correctional system 


* 


* 


* 


« 


* 


* 


2 


♦ 


* 


Church group 


5 


8 




5 




5 


8 




* 


Other 


15 


17 


13 


16 


8 


15 


13 


24 


16 



•l>ess than 5 percent 

SOURCL Higher Education Sui\'e>-s. College Sponsored Tutortng and Menionng Programs for Disadvantaged 1 lenKniar)- and .Sccondji^ SiuJcnis 

HES 12. Nalioral Science Foundation, May 1 W 



Table A-17A Tutor/mentor eligibility for program participation by institution and program 
characteristics: 1989 





Percentage dislribuilon of 
tutor/mentor eligibility 


Institution and 
program characteristics 


All 
college 
students in 
community 


All 
students 
in 

institutive 


Only 
students from 
a particular 
division or 
department 



All programs ... . 

Institution control 

Private 

Public 

Institution type 

Four-year 

Baccalaureate. .... 
Comprehensive. 

Doctoral 

Specialized 

Two-year 

Institution enrollment 

Less than 1,50() . . 

1, 500-5, W 

6,000 or more 

Institution geographic region 

Northeast.. . 

Central 

Southeast 

West 

Primary focus of program 

Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation 

Other 

Number of tutors/mentors participatmg 
in a typical week 

8 or less 

9-20 . . 

21 or more 



22 41 36 

22 47 31 

23 33 43 

21 41 38 

21 47 32 

18 M^ 46 

31 38 31 

14 43 43 

29 42 29 



n 4^> 41 

28 43 28 

26 3() 38 

23 44 33 

20 45 35 
26 42 33 
22 35 41 

21 42 37 
m 42 28 
12 12 77 

24 41 35 



20 44 V) 

24 39 37 

24 40 



FRir 



SOL'RCL Higher I^ucdfion SuIvc>•^. College S{x>nsorcd luionngand Mentoring Progrann tor I )is<idvaniaged I lemcnldi> and 

Secondary Students, HI S 12, Ndiional Science rbundalioii, May IW 
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Table A-17B. Specific department or divisions from which students are eligible to participate (excludes cases in which all 
divisions/departments are eligible) by institution and program characteristics* 1989 









Percentage distribution of d^^^s^ons or dcpanmcnis specified jf only 
certain departments or divisions arc eligible for participation 




Institution and 
program charactcnstics 


Business 


Pducation 


hngineenng 


Mathematics/ 
Computer 
Science 


Science 


Social 
Science 


Social 
Work 


Other 


Mt rc 
than one 
division/ 
department 


All programs 


• 


56 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


20 


17 


Institution control 




















Pnvatc 
Public 


• 

1 


S7 
54 


J 
3 


• 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 


16 
24 


i: 


Institution type 




















F'ou r-yca r 


• 






1 




1 


1 


19 


I'; 


Baccalaureate 
Comprehensive 

DfVinrAl 

Specialized 


• 
• 
• 
• 


60 
41 


• 

• 

* 


• 

1 
2 
• 




• 
• 


• 

• 


12 
la 
44 
6 


2t; 

s 


Two-year 


3 






• 


• 


• 


• 


24 




Institution enrollment 




















Less than 1^ 
1^00-5,999 
6,000 or more 


• 
• 

1 


54 
S^ 


* 

14 
2 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

2 


• 

6 
• 


12 
17 
28 


M 

10 


Institution geographic region 




















Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 


• 

• 

1 


55 
"() 
50 
48 


11 
• 

* 

2 


1 
• 

• 

I 


* 


1 
2 
• 

1 


4 
• 

• 

• 


22 
17 

11 


s 

() 

s 
1<) 



Pnmary focus of program 

Tutonng • 

Mentonng • 

Diagnostic evaluation • 

Other 3 

Number of tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week 



62 
28 
74 
40 



10 



17 
40 
11 

20 



17 
s 

21 



8 or less 

9-20 

21 or more 



28 

f)9 



'I^ss than S percent 
SOURCE 



26 
20 
14 



12 



Higher fujucanon Surveys. College Sponsored lutoring and Mentoring Progrdms for hisadvantagcd Memcnlary and SauiiJ.iiA 
Students, WIS 12, National Science I nundation. Mdv V/X) 
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Table A-18. Reasons students participate in the program by institution and program characteristics: 1989 







Institution 


Primary focus of program 


Reason 


All 


Coniroi 




Type 












programs 




















Private 


Public 


Fou r- 
ycar 


Two- 
year 


Tutoring 


Mcniormg 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Oihcr 



Percentage of programs indicating item is 
among the realms students participate in program 



As part of a course 

requirement 
As a program required 

for graduation 
As volunteers with no 

course or program 

requirement 
As paid tutors/mentors 



44 4S 4^ 

1*) IS 20 

SS 62 4S 

39 ^0 S2 



40 ^2 49 

20 12 22 

S4 61 51 

^7 M ^8 



M 7S 2*s 

7 ^7 11 

76 • tM) 

2« 41 S.S 



Percentage di^^irihuiion of most fretjuent 
reason students partieipate in progrjjii 



•Less than 5 percent 



2S ^2 2.S 2^ ^2 17 S^, 



As part of a course 
requirement 
As a program required 

for graduation ^ 4 ^4 2 ^ 2 212 

As volunteers Willi i'lyj 
course or program 

requirement 40 SI 1^ 4! 1^) 67 • 

As paid tutors/mentors 29 20 41 27 42 29 14 2^ 46 



ERLC 



Table A-18, Reasons students participate in the prt)grdni by institution and program characteristics. 1W> - 
ContinMed 



Reason 


All 


Number of lutors/mentors 
participating in a 
typical week 


InNtiiulion gcogrjphic region 




programs 


8 or 
less 


9-20 


21 or 
more 


North- 
east 


Central 


South- 
east 


West 



f^TCcniage of programs in v^hich iicm is j 
rcjson siudcnis parlicipjie in the program 



As part of a course requirement 
As a program required for 
graduation 

As volunteers with no course or 
program requirement 
As paid tutors/mentors 



44 



2') 



4') SS 



6^ 



20 



^6 



41 

14 

54 
44 



SO 



As part of a course requirement 
As a program required for 
graduation 

As volunteers with no course or 
program requirement 
As paid tutors/meniors 



40 
2*> 



IV'rccntage distribution of most trequeru 
reason students pariicipjtc in the program 



IS 
4 



M) 
47 



27 
4 

26 



41 



4 

4^ 



21 



4J 

2') 



X 4 

^4 ^4 

XX 2 



S()LR{ I Higher tuJucalion Surveys, College Sponsored i utt^nng and Mcntdnng rrngrjms tor HisdiKdnUgcJ I Icmcnutn .uul 

Secondary Siudcnts, 12 National V iCfuc I ounddlion , 



Tabic A- 19. Tutor/menlor characteristics by institution and program characteristics* i^89 



Institution and 
program characteristics 



Percentage of tutors/mentors who are:* 



Members of 
racial/ethnic 
minority 



Percent 
of 
total 



Median 
percent 



Socioeconomically 
disadvantaged 



Percent 
of 
total 



Median 
percent 



Male 



Percent 
of 
total 



Median 
percent 



All nrnar:4m<i 


23 


17 


19 


15 


31 


3() 


Inaitution control 














Private 


V) 


10 


l^ 


c 


IT 




Public . . 


21 


M) 


24 


2S 


30 


30 


Institution type 














Fi"»iir-vt*nr 


:i 


U> 


17 


10 


32 


30 


Baccalaureate 




10 


17 




24 


M) 


Comprehensive 


\u 


17 


11 


10 




28 


L/(KioraL. . 




20 




U) 


:a 


30 


Specialized 




20 




M) 


50 


20 


Two-year 


\> 


2( ) 


V* 


-^^ 




25 


Institution enrollment 














Less than 1,5(X) 


:4 


10 




s 


28 


20 






10 




5 


^2 


30 


6,(KX) or more. 




2> 


21 


20 


^2 


.V) 


Institution geographic region 














Northeast . . 




10 


14 


S 


3S 


30 


Central . 


IS 


S 


13 


1 


32 


^.0 


Southeast 


2^ 


1() 


21 


25 


V) 


20 


West... 


^1 


25 


2') 


20 


IS 


:s 


Primary focus 














Tutoring.. 


20 


11 


1(> 


10 


32 


25 


Mentoring 


2S 


20 


23 


20 


29 


30 


Diagnostic evaluation 


SI 


S 


IS 


5 


12 


5 


Other 


\s 


Ml 


42 


40 


33 


40 


Number of tutors/menlors pirticipating 














in a typical week 














8 or less 


44 




V) 


25 


.V) 


33 


9-21 


3S 


16 


30 


15 


32 


25 


21 or more. 


IS 


U) 


16 


5 


31 


2() 



•Weighted by the total number of tutors/n)cntors partKipating in a ivpivjl wttk in addiuon lo program weight 

SOURCL Higher IxJucation Surve^^. (\)licgc Sponsored luionng and Mcnionng Progran^s foi Disadvdntagcd I kiiKuMrx ,iik1 

Secondary Students, HI ^ 12, Naiional Vitiuc I oundjiu^n, May T^^' 
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Tabic A-20. C .racterislics of sludcnls who arc lulored/mcntorcd by inslilulion and program cNaraclerishcs 
1989 



Pcrrcniagc of sludcnls lulored or mcnlored who arc:* 



Inslilulion and 
procram characltiislics 


Members 
of racial/ 
clhnic 
minorily 


S(x:io- 
cconomically 
disad- 
vanlaged 


Academically 
disad- 
vaniaged 


Male 




Pcrccnl 
of 
lolal 


Median 
pcrccnl 


Pcrccnl 
of 
lolal 


Median 
pcrccnl 


Pcrccnl 
of 
lolal 


Median 
percent 


Percenl 
of 
lolal 


Median 
percent 


All programs 


S9 


75 


55 


69 


52 


65 


49 


50 



Inslilulion conlrol 

Private 

Public 

Iiislilulion lype 

Four-year. 

Baccalaureate 
Comprehensive 
Doctoral.. . . 
Specialized 

Two-year 

Institution cnrollnienl 

Less than 1,5(X). . 

1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 

Institution geographic region 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

^Vesl . . 

Primary f(x:us of program 

Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation , 
Other 

Number of tutors/mentors participalmg 
in a typical week 

8 or less 

9-20 

21 or more 



61 

58 



80 
70 



54 

56 



70 



54 
51 



53 
46 



50 
50 



S7 


80 


56 


70 


52 




51 


SO 


S^) 


70 




70 


61 


70 


46 


50 


S7 


80 




80 


50 


a) 


47 


50 


7^ 






HO 


62 


75 


51 


50 




20 


33 


40 


38 


50 


58 


60 


72 


H) 


52 


50 


54 


50 


40 





SO 


50 


40 


45 




50 


55 


50 


40 


85 


48 


80 


43 


60 


49 


50 


(vS 


80 


67 


75 


62 


75 


47 


50 


70 


8(> 


63 


80 


58 


70 


51 


50 


56 


70 


55 


70 


49 


55 


50 


50 


55 


70 


a) 


75 


56 


70 


42 


4^) 


56 


SO 


48 


50 


48 


U) 


SO 


50 


H) 


70 


55 




56 


70 


52 


50 


40 


70 


44 


70 


35 


50 


40 


50 


71 


70 


(kS 


S3 


76 


'X) 


59 


70 


72 


95 


72 


80 


53 


50 


46 


45 


73 


75 




(>8 


48 


50 


44 


45 


79 


8() 


65 


75 


63 


75 


53 


SO 


47 


50 


50 


60 


49 


65 


50 


50 


d m a 


lypical week in addition to prog 


ram weight 









SOL'RCF, 



Higher [education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantdgcd I lcmcntjrA diuj 
Secondary Students, MLS 12, National Science I'ounddUon. May Vm 
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Table A-21. Schcx^l level of students tutored or mentored by institution and program chrracteristics 1^89 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Avcrjgc percentage of student? 
tutored or mentored who are ** 


Preschool 

rhil(1r<"*n 


Elementary 


Miuule/ 
junior 
students 


Senior 
high 
students 


School 
dropouts 


All programs . .. 


c 


in 


1 




-> 


Institution control 












Private 


4 


52 


17 


25 


1 


rublic 


5 


^) 


35 


2<S 




Institution type 












Four-year 


4 


42 


25 


27 


1 


Baccalaureate ... 


5 


4"^ 


Irs 


3.> 


-> 


Comprehensive 


4 






29 


1 


Doctoral 


^ 


38 


3; 


28 


1 


Specialized. . . 


1 


53 


17 


21 


3 


Two-year 


s 








2 


Institution cnroHment 












Less than 1,50(] 


(> 




1 N 
1 


2() 


1 


1,500-5,999 


(> 


44 


23 


24 


3 


6,000 or more 


3 


31 


35 


30 


1 


Institution geographic region 












* ortheast. ... . . 




44 


2(> 


IS 


♦ 


Central 






25 


24 


1 


Southeast 


4 


32 


27 


Vi 


-> 


West ... 


u 




2^) 


24 


\ 


rrimdry lovus oi 














5 


4<> 


20 


27 


1 


Mentoring . . 


6 


31 


4() 


23 


1 


Diagnostic evaluation 




55 




6 


17 


Other 




17 


4vS 


-^1 


-> 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 












in a typical week 












8 or less ... 


2 


21 


V) 


.V> 


I 


9-20 


-> 


27 


29 


41 


1 


21 or more 


6 


52 


2^ 


1(> 


-) 



•Less than .5 percent 

Weighted by number of students tutored/ mentored in typical week in addition to program wciv;ht 



SOURCE Hij^cr Education Survt^-s, College Sponsored lutoring and Mentoring Programs for nis^dvantagcd 1 IcmciUarv .mJ 

Secondary Students, HllS 12, National Science F'oundation, Ma> I'/X) 
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Table A-22. Program staff by institution and program characteristics. 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage of tutoring/ 
mentoring programs having. 


Median number 
of assistant 
coordinator 
staff 


Program 
director/ 
Head coordinator 


Assistant 
coordinator/Other 
coordinators 


rvu progrdms 


S8 


59 




Institution control 








Private 


H8 


62 


2 


Public . . . 


89 


54 


i. 


Institution type 








ruur-ycdi 


'X) 




*> 


Baccalaureate . 


H8 


49 


2 


Comprehensive . . 


91 


57 




Doctoral 


90 


()6 


1 


Specialized . 


87 


79 




Two-year . 






2 


Institution enrollment 








Less than 1,500, 


83 


59 


1 


1,500-5,999... . 




58 


2 




88 


59 


2 










i^dllllLclsi ... ... 


8*J 


()3 


2 


Central 


92 


53 


'J 


Southeast 


81 


58 


2 


w c ai 


<X) 


58 




riiiiidij lULus Kfi progrdm 








"Tiif nrinfy 

1 uici ilia^ • ••• .. . 


88 


57 




Mentoring 


8:s 


09 




Diagnostic evaluation 


KX) 


20 


7 


Other 


91 


61 




Numbfr of tUtOr<i/mfntf»r<; n;<rfirini*ina 








in a typical week 








8 or less 


87 


65 


1 


9-20 


89 


56 


2 


21 or more 


89 


54 


3 



'Eixcludcs programs having no assistant coordinator staff (41 percent of programs) 

SOURCE Higher Liducaiion Surveys, College Spi>nsorcd Tutoring and Mentoring ProgM.uv for Oi.sadvantagcd F-lcmcniary and 

Secondary Students. III-S 12. National Science I'oundation. May V^Ki 
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Table A-23 Program director and assistant coordinator position characteristics h> institution and program charactcristu V 



Siaft All 
character! site programs 


insiilulton 




Primary focus of program 




C\>nirol 


Tv-pe 


r- 

Tutoring 


VI nt 1 in ni? 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


, 


Fns'ale 


Public 


Four 
V ear 


Tao- 
>ear 












'crceniagc distributions 








Program director/ 




















Head coordinator 




















Time commitment 




















Full lime for this program 


Til 




\ S 








24 


29 


1 V 


Part time for this program 




















but filled by a full-time 




















employee /volu nieer 




40 


47 


4 ^ 


4: 


46 


^<> 


71 


M) 


Part time for this program 




















and filled by a part-time 




















Cinpn.»ytc/vuiu nice i 






1> 








40 


* 




Position IS usually filled b\ 




















Undergraduate student 


1 ^ 


21 


\ 




• 


12 


TO 


• 


S 


(Graduate student 




7 


\ 


s 




7 


I 


• 




Faculty member 


*4 i 






41 


44 


42 




71 




Adr....aStrator 


TO 




^7 


28 




29 


20 


17 


42 


Other university employee 




^ 


1 \ 1 


1 


8 




7 


10 


i: 


Employee of another 




















organizat ion 


4 


4 




\ 


1 1\ 

lU 




S 


* 


S 


Assistant coordinator/Other 




















coordinators 




















Time commitment 




















Full time for this program 




u> 






7 


2! 


16 


SS 


1 c 
4 1 


Part time for this program 




















but filled by a full-lime 




















employee/volunieci 












18 




42 




Part time for this program 




















and filled by a pan-time 














SI 






employee/volunteer 


S4 


64 




s: 


(^'^ 


61 


• 


2S 


Position IS normally filled by 




















Undergraduate student 


2S 


37 


7 




18 


21 


46 


• 


1 1 


Graduate student 


18 


17 


1^) 


19 


S 


2,^ 


11 


* 


\ 


Faculty member 


20 


20 


21 


20 


21 


20 


14 


20 




Administrator 




8 


20 


12 


16 


'0 


9 


-»"> 


M) 


Other university employee 


16 


12 


■) -» 


IS 


1^ 


17 


12 


S8 


1^ 


Employee of another 


















11 


organization 


9 


7 


i: 


8 


17 


9 


7 


• 



•Ivcss than S percent 

SOLRCn Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored lutonng and Mcntonng Programs fur Disadv-uitd^cd I Icmcniary and Vu^mlan SukI 

nils 12, National Science Foundalion, May 1990 



Table A-24 Program director's and assjsianl coordmalor's compensation by institution and program charactcristiLS \W) 









Institution 




Primary focus of program 


C ompcnsation 


All 
programs 


(. onirol 


T>pc 














Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


ycar 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Oihcr 



Program director/ 
Head coordinator 



Percentage having form of compeji'>iu:'^n 



Not compensated 


18 


:i 


14 


19 


H 


14 




^8 


11 


(icncral university salary 


S6 




ss 


56 


S2 




43 




49 


University salary speafically 




















for tutoring program 


n 


11 




11 


2S 


i: 


9 


• 


JS 


Stipend 




9 


10 




10 


10 


8 


* 


9 


Academic credit 




■> 


■> 




• 




5 


4 


* 


Tuition/fee reimbursement 


i 










1 


5 


• 





Avsisiani coordinator/ 
Other coordinators 



Nt t compensated 


16 


19 


10 


15 


18 




38 


58 


19 


(ieneral university salary 


39 


^7 


42 


39 


V) 


43 




42 


43 


University salary speafically 




















for tutoring program 


20 


n 


^1 


15 


54 


19 


15 


20 




Stipend 


17 


IS 


IS 


IS 


9 


IS 


n 




P. 


Academic credit 


6 


s 


7 


6 


8 


6 


7 


* 


4 


Tuition/fee reimbursement 


7 


6 


« 


-» 


3 


6 


13 


* 


1 



Mxss than 5 percent 

SOURCH Higher fcducation Surveys, College Sponsored Tutonng and Mentoring Progrdms for Disadvaniagcd \ lcmcnlar>' Jnd Sc\nnJ,)n, Students 

HFuS 12, National Science foundation. May T/X) 



ERIC 
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Table A-25. Staff responsibiiilies by inslilulion and program cl acterislic: 



Staff 
rcsponsibihties 


All 
programs 


InSiuutiv^n 






js of pr',>grd!r 




Conirol 


Type 


Tutoring 


Mcnioring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 








Pcrccniage having responsibility in position 






Program direct or /Head 




















coordinator 




















Working with classroom 




















teachers 


\jj 


6() 


72 


65 


6^ 


o7 


50 


58 


73 


Working with school or 




















school adnumstration 


/4 


67 


84 


72 


87 


75 


58 


71 


88 


Working with parents or 




















parent-teacher assoaations 


56 


48 


()8 


55 


66 


53 


55 


Al 


7K 

/o 


Recruiting tutors/mentors 


75 


77 


73 


75 


76 


72 


82 


OO 


O J 


Matching tutors with students 




















to l>c tutored or mentored 


66 


(>8 


6^ 


67 


55 


64 


72 


77 


6^ 


Training or advising tutors/ 




















mentors 




81 


83 


81 


86 


81 


78 


84 


87 


Monitonng tutors 


74 


IS 


76 


74 


76 


76 


71 


55 


75 


Other 


19 


21 


16 


19 


.4 


17 


16 


26 


28 


Assistant coordinator /Other 




















coordinators 




















Working with classroom 




















teachers . . 


M 
Cr* 


56 


77 


62 




67 


44 


UH) 


7S 


Working with school or 




















school administration 


cc 

JJ 


52 


S9 


54 


61 


()0 


44 


UK) 


45 


Working with parents or 




















parent-teacher assoaations 


59 


55 


67 


57 


75 


60 


43 


1 {\C\ 

1 \A> 


81 


Recruiting tutors/mentors 


AO 


70 


67 


71 


54 


63 


75 


100 


S3 


Matching tutors with students 




















to be tutored or mentored 


66 


61 


76 


69 


50 


68 


60 


lOO 


70 


Training or advising tutors/ 




















mentors 


74 


74 


74 


75 


71 


78 


63 


100 


75 


Monitonng tutors 


75 


73 


78 


78 


^2 


79 


57 


78 


79 


Other 


14 


16 


10 


15 


7 


15 


6 




23 



•Less than 5 percent 



SOURCE Higher fiducation Surveys. College Sponsored lutonng dnd Mentoring Programs lor I )isddvdntagcd Llementar> and Scu)ndai-y SiuJuns, 

HhS 12, National -ncc Foundation, May 19<X) 



ERIC 



Table A-26. Provision of preserv'icc training by institution and program characteristics. 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage of 
programs 
in which 
prcservice 


Percentage in which 
preservicc training is" 


Median usual 
number 
hours for 




training is 
provided 


Required 


Optional 


preservice 



All programs ... 73 1 5 0 
Institution control 

Private 67 HI 19 5 

Public. . 80 ^H) 10 8 

Institution type 

Four-year . 72 85 15 6 

Baccalaureate 61 98 2 6 

Comprehensive . 82 87 13 5 

Doctoral 7() 87 H 5 

Specialized . (>8 50 50 6 

Two-year 76 89 11 8 

Institution enroilmenl 

Less than 1,500 ()2 73 27 7 

1,500-5,999 73 ^H) m 4 

6,000 or more 81 9:) 10 6 

Institution geographic region 

Northeast 67 94 6 4 

Central ... 70 93 7 6 

Southeast. .... 74 90 10 6 

West 79 69 3: 8 

Program primary focus 

Tutoring 74 83 17 6 

Mentoring i>2 8 5 

Diagnostic evaluation ... . 87 UK) * 15 

Other 70 ^X) 10 8 

Number of tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week 

8 or less 70 H(^ 14 5 

9- 20 75 82 18 10 

21 or more 73 87 13 4 

•Less than -5 percent 

SOURCE Higher fklucation Surveys. College Sponsored 'lutonng and Mentoring rrograms fur PisdUvantdgcd Mcmentan an J 

Secondary Students, llES 12. National Science F'oundation. May 1^>0 

ERIC ''^^ 



Table A-27 Student commitment to the project for specified time by institution and program characleristies 
1989 





Commitment to the project for 
specific length of t*me 


Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage of programs 
in which students 
are expected to 
make commitment 


Median 
number 

01 

weeks 


Median 
percent 
completing 
commitment 


All programs ... 




15 


96 


Institution control 








Private 

Public 


94 

95 


15 
15 


95 
99 


Institution type 








Four-year . . . 


94 


15 


98 


DdCCiiiaurcdic . 
Comprehensive 

Doctoral 

Specialized. 


94 
94 
9^ 


14 

15 
15 

M) 


99 
98 
)5 
90 


Two-year 


94 


17 


90 


Institution enrollment 








Less than 1,500 

1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 


92 
98 
94 


15 
15 
15 


95 
95 


insiilUlion gcograpniL iLgRin 








Northeast . . . 

Central 

Southeast 

West 


9^ 
96 
92 


15 
1(> 
15 
16 


95 
95 
99 
95 


Primary focus of program 








Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation . 

Other 


V/ 

88 


u 
20 
15 
15 


95 
95 

1 1 
iOO 


Number ot tutors/mentors participaling 
in a typical week 








8 or less 

9-20 


'X) 
95 


15 
15 
15 


1(X) 
95 
95 



SOURCE Higher Education Surveys, Coi.ege Sponsored Tulonng and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantaged Flcnieri,ir> 
Secondary Students. I IIS 12, National Science Foundatmn, May 



Tabic A-28. Places tutoring/mentoring sessions occur by institution and program characteristics: 1989 







Institution 


Pnmary focus of program 


Location 


All 
programs 


Control 


Type 














Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Oihcr 



Places tutonng/mentoring 
sessions occur 



Percentage of programs having 
sessions in location 



On campus 


61 


% 


67 


61 


59 


52 


77 


88 


79 


Elementary or secondary 


















school 


S3 


54 


52 


5^ 


52 


61 


35 


26 


41 


Student's home 


16 


13 


8 


18 


7 


17 


26 


• 


6 


Community center/agency 


17 


20 


12 


18 


10 


16 


26 


• 


11 


Other 


12 


15 


8 


13 


7 


10 


22 


• 


16 


Most frequent place for 










Percentage distr 


ibution of m 


)St 






t u I onng/mentonng 










frequent 


location 








On campus 


46 


43 


51 


46 


47 


37 


61 


88 


(>6 


Elementary or secondary 
















school 


39 


39 


40 


38 


46 


49 


19 


12 


2^ 


Student's home 


1 


2 


1 




• 




2 


• 


* 


Community center/agency 


8 


10 


5 


9 


3 


10 


6 


• 


6 


Other 


5 


6 


3 


5 


4 


3 


12 


• 


() 



•I«ss than 5 percent 

SOURCE Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs fo> Disadvantaged F-Jementary and Seconddr> siudcnts 

Mfc6 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 



ERIC 
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Table 29. Trovision of transportation for tUiOring/meMoring sessions by mstituliDn and program charactcnstio* 1^^> 







Institution 


Pnmary focus of program 


Transportation 


All 
programs 


Control 


Type 












Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 


Tutoring 


Mentonng 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 



Percentage having iransportaiion 



Provided bv college 


26 


^2 


17 


28 


12 


23 


42 


• 


27 


Provided by school 


5 


3 


8 


4 


14 


3 


7 




12 


Provided by lulor/menior 


66 


Uy 


67 


65 


76 


70 


66 


61 


SO 


Other 


19 


>-> 


16 


21 


8 


18 


20 


41 


1() 



Percentage ' f programs in which tutor/mentor 
IS reimbu' ^ed for providing transportation 



Reimbursement of tutor/ 

mentor for transportation 21 24 17 2i 20 21 25 • 21 

•Less than 5 pcrccni 

••This question v^'as ansv^crcd by respondents mdicating that trans[K)rtation \\as sometimes provided b> luiors/meniors 

SOURCE Higher hducaiion Survevs, College Sponso-cd lutonng and Mcnionng Programs for Dtsadvaniaged I'Jementary and Scconddr> Sludcnis 

MliS 12, National Science Foundation, May V/X) 



ERIC 



Tabic A-3Q. Types of tutoring/menloring sessions by program characteristics* 1989 



Types of sessions 


All 


Number of luiors/meniors 
participating m a 
typical week 


Primary focus of program 


programs 


8 or 
less 


9-20 


21 or 
more 


Tuiormg 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 



Percentage of programs indicating 
they have type of session 



One-on-one tutoring/ mentoring 
Small group (3 students or 

fewer) tutonng/menlormg 
Larger group rutonng/ 

menlonng 



89 8^ 91) 94 

69 68 71 (>8 

43 48 36 43 



93 71 UK) 83 

76 52 29 67 

35 (>6 12 03 



Percentage disiributu^n of most 
frequent ^pe of tutormg/mentoring session 

One-on-one tutonng/mentoring 6l 49 74 62 67 51 UK) 34 

Small group (3 students or 

fewer) tutonng/mentonng 22 26 14 2'> 25 12 * 21 

Larger group tutoring/ 

mentoring 17 25 12 13 8 37 ♦ 45 



*Less than 5 percent 

SOLRCL Higher Lducation Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mcntonng Programs for Duadvantagcd I-,lcmcntar> and 

Secondary Students, WES 12, National Science ^^ounddl^on, May 1990 



ERIC 
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Tabic A-31. Usual number of hours spent tutoring/mentoring per week by institution and program 
characteristics: 198^> 



I Isual number of hours tutors/mentors 





s;>cnd per week tutoring/mentoring 


Institution and 
program characteristics 


Median 


Percentage distribution 




2 or less 


3 - 4 


5-9 


10 or more 


All programs 


3 


37 


30 


15 


18 


Institution control 












Public 


3 
4 


sx 

29 


30 


lb 


13 
25 


Institution type 












Four-year 

Baccalaureate 

Comprehensive. 

Doctoral 

Specialized 


3 
-> 

4 

3 
5 


\S 
53 
2S 
38 
25 


29 
27 
29 
38 
21 


16 

17 
15 
31 


17 
12 
26 
10 

23 


Two-year 


4 


31 


35 


14 


20 


Institution enrollment 












Less than 1,500 

1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 


3 
4 
3 


4 ' 
27 
34 


21 
38 
32 


13 
20 
14 


17 
15 
20 


Institution geographic region 












Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 


^ 

3 
4 


40 
45 
V) 

27 


33 
35 
23 
29 


18 
12 
14 
16 


10 
8 
24 
28 


Primary focus of program 












Diagnostic evaluation 


3 
3 
3 

5 


38 
44 
40 
23 


28 
37 
31 
27 


18 
4 
4 

21 


16 
15 
25 
30 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week 














4 

3 


25 
42 


34 
21 


21 
16 


21 
21 




3 


45 


33 


10 


12 



SOURCE Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantaged lilcnientary and 

Secondary Students. HES 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 



ERIC 
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Tabic A-32 llsual nunitxrr of students per tutiir/mcntor hy institution and program characteristics. \W> 



Institution and 
program characteristus 




I 'sua! number of students 
per tutor/mentor 




Median 


PercentJi;. distribution 


1 


2 4 


S 


10 or more 


All programs. 





"W 


M) 




1 *♦ 


Inslilulion control 












Private , 




^7 


^2 


21 


10 


Public 






27 




21 


Inslilulion type 












Four-year. 






^1 




n 


Baccalaureate 




48 


2^ 




li) 






2(1 


^1 


25 


18 


Doctoral 




4^ 




13 


1 \ 


Specialized. 


4 


n 


47 


^7 


4 


Two-year 


4 


27 




21 


2h 


Institution rnr("»llmf*nr 












Less than 1,50() 




V 


25 


.^s 


n 


1,500-5,999! 




2U 


42 


23 


10 


6,000 or more 


^ 


V) 


27 


V) 


18 


Institution geographic region 












Northeast 




35 




21 


10 


Central 


-> 




i(\ 
M) 


15 


1(> 


Southeast 


s 


30 


21) 


29 


21 


West 




27 




1^ 


17 


Primary focus of program 












Tutoring 




33 


34 


21 


12 


Mentoring 




43 


18 


2^) 


13 


Diagnostic evaluation 


1 


57 


31 


12 


♦ 


Other 


5 


18 


2() 


26 


29 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 












in a typical week 












8 or less 


S 


19 


30 


23 


27 


9-20 


3 


31 


35 


27 


8 


21 or more 


1 


52 


25 


16 


f 



•Ixss than 5 percent 

SOURCH Higher fcducaiion Surveys, Tollegc Spcnsored luionng and Menioring Progrdms lur I)is<idvaniaged I lcmcntary and 

Secondary Students, llluS 12. Nahonal Scunce Foundahon, May 1990 
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Table A-33. Length of time students stay in program by iiistiiution and program characteristics: \W) 



snsiuuiion dXiQ 
program characte«^istics 


Mean percentage of usual length of time 
studenis slay in program 


Less than 
month 


1-4 
monfhs 


5- 12 
months 


More than 
1 year 


All programs 


8 


34 


28 


31 


Institution control 










Private 


O 


XI 




29 




7 


U 


2() 




Institution type 










Four-year ... 


S 


V) 


27 


M) 


BaccalauicMe.. 


^) 








Comprehensive . 


1 






11 


Doctoral 


7 


}{) 




31 


Specialized . . 


S 


49 


25 


17 


Two-year 


S 


20 


34 


\8 


1 net it lit ir\n f^nrr^il Imfnt 










LX/^ lllUIl Ij^f^-I 




M 


27 


27 


1,500-5,999 


s 


My 


23 




6,000 or more. . 




3() 


^1 




Institution geographic region 










Northeast. . . . 


w 


^ \ 


^7 


24 


C 'pntral 




11 




-^3 


Southeast 


4 




IS 


45 


West 


I) 






27 


Primary (ocus of progr^ m 










Tutoring . .. . 


/ 


vs 


/ 




Mentoring 


\K) 


V) 


M 


37 


r^iarmf^ctiP val II it ifMi 
L/laluiuallk' w vai U(iiii.>ii . 


11 






17 


Other 


s 


24 




41 


Number of tutors/mentors parljcipahng 










in a typical week 










8 or less 


H 


33 


2') 


2*> 


9-20 


7 




26 


29 


21 or more 


8 


3() 


2<S 


^5 



SOURC'i: HijLhcr frdiication Suivcys, ( ollcgc Sfx^nsortd lulunng and Mentoring Pnigrams Un Disadvaniagcl I lcmcntji-v jiuI 

Secondary St udcn is, \ IIJS 12. National Viencc l oundaiion. May I'^X) 



ERIC 



characteristics: 108^ 







Institution 


Primary locus o' program 


Aspect of 
mecting/monitonng 


All 
programs 


Control 


T\pc 










Private 


Public 


Four- 
vcar 


>ear 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
c\'aluaiion 


Other 



(Percent) 



Tutor/mentor meeting with 
program staff 



Yes 












7S 


SI 


1(K) 


N4 


Frequency of tuior/mentor meeting 




















with program staff 




















Weekly 




4^ 






4S 


M 


SI 


"'I 


(): 


Biweekly 


:o 


:o 


V) 


1'/ 


;4 


^^ 


14 


1() 


:i 


Monthly 


:o 










19 




* 


n 


Less than monthly 


7 




h 






s 


S 


n 


4 


Tutor/mentor reporting 




















in uriiing 




















Yes, encouraged 


V) 


17 


■> > 


1*^ 




r 




41 


:^ 


Yes, required 


4S 


40 




4S 


47 


s: 






4^ 


No 




4^ 


\') 






M 


47 


• 


M 


Monitoring of tutor/mentors 




















by program staff 




















Yes 


7 * 


()4 


S4 


70 


ss 


"1 






S.S 


Frequency of monitoring 




















Weekly 


S2 


47 


S7 




47 


Ml 


S4 




SO 


Biweekly 


14 




IS 


IS 


s 


IS 


14 






Monthly 


24 


:o 


> "> 






:s 


M 


* 


r 


Less than monthly 


11 


IS 


6 


10 


i: 


10 


1 







'Less if.jn -5 prrtcnt 

SOL'RCl' Higher Iiducation sSurvcys ( ollcgc Sp^n^sorcd I utnnng .ind Mcnmnn^ P.o^r.jms (or I >isai.Kani.i^cJ I !cmtntaf> aiul VtiH-iJj'-\ Siuiknts 

UllS 12, National Science I ounddtion, \Uy Vm 



ERIC 



Table A-3S. Average percent of tutor/mentor time *pent on basic skills remediation, homework assistance, 
and recreaMonal cr cultural activities by institution and program characteristics. l%9 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Average percent ot tutor/mentor 
time spent on: 


Basic 
skills 
rcmedidiion 


Homework 
assistance 


Recreational 
or 
cultural 
activitcs 


Other 
activities 






(Mean) 




All programs 


49 


2S 


14 


11 


Institution control 










Private .. .. 


52 


23 


IS 


7 


Public 


4() 


27 


10 


17 


Institution type 










Four-year 






14 


ID 


Baccalaureate . ... 


52 


25 


IS 


() 


Comprehensive 


50 


23 


13 


15 


Doctoral 


43 


24 


19 


13 


Specialized 




24 


4 


5 






30 


14 


IS 


Institution enrollment 










Less than 1,500 




->-> 


16 


5 


1 SOO-S 999 


43 


2<) 


15 


14 


6 000 or more 


47 


25 


13 


14 


Institution geographic region 












51 


20 


20 


9 


Central 


49 


32 


12 




OdUltl^adl • • 


4<) 


21 


\1 


12 


West 


48 


28 


9 


1"^ 


Primary focas of program 










Tutoring 


59 


2H 


8 


4 




21 


1 ) 


39 


30 


Diagnostic evaluation 


76 


17 




s 




29 


28 


16 


27 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 










in a typical week 










8 or less 


44 


30 


13 


13 


9-20 


56 


22 


12 


H) 


21 or more 


48 


22 


18 


11 



SOURCE Higher IMucalJOn Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Disadvaniaged licmenJarv and 

Secondary Students, \\\iS I2. National Science f oundation. May 1990 
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Tabic A-36. Incentives for tutor/mentor participaiiDn by institution and program characteristics 1989 



Incentive 


All 
programs 


Instilulion 


Prinury focus of program 


Control 


Type 


Tutoring 


M n 1 n r I n ii 


Diagrujsiu 
c-valuaiion 




Private 


Public 


Fi)ur- 
>car 


vcar 










(Percentage having incntivcs) 








Academic credit 


\2 


V) 


4S 


42 


45 


45 


33 


63 


My 


Cash stipend 


^5 




44 


^4 


40 


^4 


24 


54 


49 


ill ion or fee 




















reimbursement 


9 




10 




12 


8 


8 


18 


n 


Special r rommendaiions 




















to pi>t r/jl employers oi 




















schools 


56 


57 


54 


56 


55 


58 


42 


43 


64 


certificate of 




















lecognition 


32 


27 


VI 


29 


50 


27 


48 


16 


42 


Dinnci K)T party 


40 


39 


4? 


39 


47 


36 


57 




50 


Other mcentrve 


il 


21 




19 


7 


20 


U) 


14 


13 



*\jcss than S percent 



SOURCIt Higher ltducation Suf\eys, College Sponsored Inionn^ and Mentoring Programs for Disddvantdged IJcmcntary and Sccondar\ Siudcnis 

HILS 12. National Science Founddtion May 1990 
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Table A-37. Programs having an identifiable budget, and median budget of those havmg a budget l>v 
institution and program characteristics: 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 



Percentage of 
programs 
having an 
identifiable 
budget 



Median total 
budget 1987-88 
of those having 

id. itifiable 
budget 



Percentage having 
an identifiable 
budget 
who share 
budget 



All programs 

Institution control 

Private 

Public 

Institution type 

Four-year 

Baccalaureate 

Comprehenfive 

Doctoral 

Specialized 

Two-year 

Institution enrollment 

Less than 1,500 

1,500-5,999 

6,000 or more 

Institution geographic region 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 

Program primary focus 

Tutoring 

Mentoring 

Diagnostic evaluation 

Other 

Number of tutors/mentors participating 
in a typical week 

8 or less 

9-20 

21 or moiC 



52 $30,0(X) n 

47 15,(VX) 12 

60 50,000 15 



51 22,000 13 

SI 18,000 '4 

y) 24,698 8 

65 18,000 12 

11 65,000 11 

61 89,000 27 



29 22,000 U 

70 36,000 12 

59 27,000 13 



61 16,314 11 

45 45,(XX) 15 

63 47,299 8 

41 50,000 21 



45 30,000 10 

fif, 4,225 16 

58 27,(X)0 24 

75 (>0,000 20 



58 60,000 26 

49 22,500 5 

49 18,000 7 



SOURCE. Higher Education Surveys, CDllege Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantaged Elementary and 
Secondary Students. HES 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 
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Tabic A-38 Distribution of budget by institution and program characteristics. 1989 



Institution and 
program characteristics 


Percentage distribution o*" budget** 


Less than 
$10,(XX) 


$10,000- 
49,99*) 


$50,000 ' 
1 ^ /, / 


$150,0()0 


All programs 


34 


23 


24 


V) 


Institution control 










Private 


44 


20 


21 


15 


Public 


23 


26 


27 


24 


Institution type 










Four-year 


M 


24 


1') 


1*) 


Baccalaureate 


39 


25 


12 


25 


Comprehensive 


39 




22 


17 


Doctoral.. 


38 


25 




17 


Specialized 


« 


33 


56 


11 


Two-year 


13 


i2 


56 


19 


Institution enrollment 










Less than 1,300 


3() 


21 


20 


13 


1,500-5,999 . . 


35 


18 


31 


16 


6,000 or more 


3/ 


27 


21 


2() 


Institution geographic region 










Northeast 


43 


23 


24 


9 


Central 


28 


24 


W 


7i) 


Southeast 


32 


23 


21 


24 


West 


26 


21 


32 


22 


Program primary focus 










Tutor^ig 


29 


27 


21 


23 


Mentoring 


59 


9 


24 


7 


Diagnostic evaluation 


41 


24 


7 


28 


Other 


18 


24 


39 


18 


Number of tutors/mentors participating 










in a typical week 










8 or less 


24 


23 


30 


22 


9-20 


45 


12 


22 


21 


21 or more 


37 


32 


17 


14 



••Less than 5 percent 



''•Includes only programs staling »hcy had an identifiable budget 

SOURCE: Higher Fducation Surveys, College Sponsored 1 utonng and Mcnlonng Programs fv)r I)isad\aniagcd LlcmcniaiA jikJ 
Secondary Students, HES 12, National Science Foundation, May Vm 
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Table A-39. Costs covered budget figure for programs having separate identifiable budget by institution and program 
characteristics* 1989 



Cost 


All 
programs 


InstUulion 


Primary focus of program 


Control 


T>pe 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Twiv 
year 



Percentage of pn)grams in which cost is included in budget 



Coordinator salanes 

Building costs 

Transponauon 

Materials . 

Tutor comp>ensaiion 

Spcaal events . . 

Training (if separate from 

coordinator salary) 
Evaluation (if separate from 

coordinator salary) 
Other 



64 


59 


70 


61 


79 


69 


36 


35 


86 


14 


10 


17 


14 


11 


11 


15 


27 


18 


62 


66 


58 


62 


62 


60 


73 


20 


62 


82 


SO 


85 


81 




81 


79 


69 


92 


55 


43 


(>8 


50 


82 


S9 


28 


52 


73 


60 


61 


59 


64 


43 


53 


74 


49 


71 


44 


43 


44 


43 


47 


42 


38 


28 


57 


29 


2K 


M 


30 


23 


26 


33 


28 


36 


32 


31 


32 


33 


22 


29 


30 


28 


42 



SOfRCr Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored I uloring and Mcnloring Programs for Disadvanlaged r.lemcniary and ScconJarv SluJcnis, 

HES 12, Nalional Science Foundation, May 
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Sources of funding for programs by institution and program characteristics 1989 







Institution 


Primary focus of program 


Funding sources 


All 
programs 


Control 


Type 














Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 



Perce itage having funding source 



Federal government 


21 


17 


27 


19 


38 


21 


11 


12 


36 


State government 


21 


7 


42 


19 


37 


1.. 


19 


20 


51) 


Local government 




3 


8 


4 


13 


3 


8 


• 


11 


Institutional sources 


61 


66 


53 


61 


59 


62 


58 


44 


()3 


Private toundations 


25 


29 


20 


26 


19 


25 


24 


16 


27 


Businesses.. 


12 


14 


10 


13 


6 


10 


16 


* 


19 


Individuals 


24 


31 


14 


27 


7 


25 


22 


28 


22 


Local school systems . 


12 


10 


15 


10 


25 


8 


16 


4 


30 


Student fund raismg efforts 


16 


22 


9 


18 


5 


17 


18 


12 


12 


Other 


14 


14 


14 


14 


13 


11 


25 


43 


8 



Federal government 18 

State government. 13 

Local government 1 

Institutional sources 40 

Private foundations 7 

Businesses 1 

Individuals 6 

Local school systems . 2 

Student fund raising efforts 2 

Other. . 10 



Percentage distribution of largest 



14 


24 


15 


36 




24 


13 


15 


« 


2 


1 


3 


49 


29 


42 


31 


8 


6 


7 


6 


* 


2 


1 


• 


9 


3 


8 


* 


1 


2 


2 




3 


♦ 


2 




11 


9 


11 


10 



ling source 



18 


8 


12 


29 


11 


11 


20 


24 


♦ 


4 


• 


« 


44 


44 


27 


22 


7 


3 




.0 


1 


2 




« 


7 


6 


12 


5 


2 


1 




i 


1 


5 




1 


9 


16 


29 


8 



•Less than S percent 

SOURCE Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored TulOnng and Mcnlonng Programs for Disadvantaged Elementary and Secondary Students, 
HES 12, National Scicnc- Foundation, Mav 1990. 



Table A-41 Goals of the tutoring/mentoring programs for students who are tutored/mentored by institution and program 
cha»*acteristic: 1989 



Goals 


AU 

programs 


InstitutK)n 


Primary focus of program 


Control 


T>pe 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 








Percentage of programs havmg goal for students who are tutored/mentored 


Improving basic skills . 


91 


91 


91 


92 


86 


99 


59 


100 


86 


Assisting the talented and 




















gifted , . 


34 


36 


31 


35 


25 


35 


20 


21 


47 


Preventing dropouts . 


67 


66 


69 


65 


79 


67 


63 


59 


72 


Improving self-esteem 


92 


91 


93 


91 


96 


89 


99 


96 


94 


Tm nrrn/i no v/r^/^t inn qI QKlll^k 
llIipiUVUlK VLH^LiUllai jmJLUo 


21 


19 


24 


21 


21 


17 


20 


29 


38 


Providmg exposure to 




















college 


63 


58 


69 


60 


76 


58 


72 


41 


77 


Providing role models . . 


86 


86 


87 


86 


90 


82 


96 


96 


95 


Providing rccieationaJ or 




















cultural opportumties 


54 


56 


50 


55 


48 


47 


78 


41 


59 


Other. 


15 


13 


18 


14 


22 


9 


18 


29 


42 








Percentage distribution of primary goal for students who are tutored/mentored 


Improving basic skills . 


61 


64 


S7 


64 


43 


77 


9 


84 


41 


Assisting the talented and 




















gifted 


2 


• 


3 


1 


3 


1 


2 




6 


Preventing dropouts 


5 


3 


8 


4 


11 


4 


9 




4 


Improving self-esteem . 


12 


15 


8 


11 


18 


9 


23 




16 


Improving vocational skills 


1 


1 


• 


1 


• 


* 


5 




• 


Providing exposure to 




















college . 


6 


3 


11 


4 


16 


4 


8 




13 


Providing role models 


8 


10 


4 


f, 


2 


3 


34 




1 


Providing recreational or 




















cultural opportunities 


1 


1 


• 


1 


• 


* 


2 


* 


2 


Other 


5 


3 


8 


4 


8 


2 


7 


12 


17 



•Less than S percent 

SOURCE- Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored l utonng and Mc.itonpg Programs for Disadvantaged Klemcntary and Secondary Students, 
HES 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 
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Table A-42 Goals of the tutoring/mentoring program for tutors/mentors by institution and program characteristics 1989 



Goals 


All 
programs 


Institution 


Pnmary focus of program 


C'>nrrul 


Tvpc 


Tutoring 


Mentoring 


Diagnostic 
CN'aluaiiun 


Other 




Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
year 








Percentage of program^ 


having goals for tutors/mcniors 




Providing practical expenence 




















m a professional field 


77 


/ J 


H4 


77 


7S 


82 


61 


84 


71 


Developing commitment to 




















public service 


71 


lii 
/o 


61 


71 


70 


70 


80 


59 


67 


Pro^'iding exposure to 




















a non-campus expenence 


54 


63 


41 


55 


44 


56 


65 


42 


31 


Other 


23 


25 


21 


24 


18 




24 


33 


43 








Percentage disiribulion o 


f primarv goal for tators/menturs 




Providing praaic<il experience 




















m a professional Held 


52 


43 


63 


52 


52 


57 


35 


84 


^9 


Developing commitment to 




















public service . 


30 


37 


21) 


30 


3; 


29 


40 


* 


30 


Providing exposure to 




















a non-campus expenence 


5 


7 


3 


0 


« 


5 


7 


12 




Other . 


13 


12 


14 


12 


17 


9 


17 


4 


28 



*Lcss than ^ percent 



Higher Education Sun^cys, College Sponsored lutonng and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantaged Mementary and Sccundji^ students 
12, National ^lence Foundation '''ay 1990 
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Table A-43. Evaluation of program outcomes, all institutions: 1989 





Percentage 
stating 

item is a 
goal of 

program 


Percentage distribution of 
evaluation of those having goal 


Goals 


Not 
successful** 




Successful 
and very^ 
successful^ 






1&2 


3 


4&5 



For siudents who are tutored/mcntorcd: 



Improving basic skills 

Assisting the talented and gifted 

Preventing dropouts 

Improving self-esteem 

Improving vocational skills 

Providing exposure to college 

Providing role models 

Providing recreational or cultural 

opportunities 

Other 



For tutors/mentors: 

Providing practical experience in a professional 

field 

Developing commitment to public service .. . 
Providing exposure to a non-campus 

experience 

Other 

n ^ 

Less than 5 percent 

^Excludes those st&tmg item was not a goal, see first column 
Respondents rated program goals on scale of 1 to 5 with T = 'not successful" and "5" = "very successful" 

SOURCE. Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Di idvantagcd Elementary and Secondary 
Students, HES 12, National Science Foundation, May 1^90 



91 
34 

67 
92 
21 
63 

cS7 



3 
18 
12 

3 

22 
7 



23 
28 
41 
17 
36 
11 
8 



74 
55 
47 
80 
42 
82 
90 



54 

15 



16 



27 
6 



57 
94 



77 
71 



12 
21 



86 
77 



54 

23 



10 
7 



84 
91 
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Table A-44. Program contacts by institution and program characteristics: 1989 



Contaas 


All 
programs 


Institution 


Primary focus of program 


Control 


Type 


Tutoring 


Mentonng 


Diagnostic 
evaluation 


Other 


Private 


Public 


Four- 
year 


Two- 
yeai 










Percentage having contact 








Between tutors/mentors and 






















/o 


75 


78 


75 


83 


81 


59 


70 


74 


Between tutors/mentors ano 




















students/parents 


68 


66 


71 


68 


70 


67 


72 


76 


69 


Between the program 




















coordinator and classroom 






















74 




11 


74 


79 


77 


59 


61 


80 






















coordinator and the school 




















district or school principal 


79 


76 


83 


78 


87 


82 


64 


77 


83 








Percentage rating level of cooperation as high or very high 






Between tutors/mentors and 




















classroom teachers 


65 


62 


69 


66 


61 


64 


71 


65 


68 


Between tutors/mentors and 




















students/parents. 


59 


55 


65 


59 


60 


59 


69 


85 


40 


Between the program 




















coordinator and classroom 




















teachers 


53 


44 


66 


54 


51 


48 


71 


53 


66 


Between the program coordinator 


















and the school district or 




















school pnncipal 


'3 


55 


72 


62 


69 


61 


57 


62 


78 



•Respondents were asked to rale contact on a scale of i-5 with "1" -- "very low" and "5" = "very high" Percentage reported is percentage rating iicm as "4" 
or -5" 



SOL'RCK Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutonng and Menionng Programs for Disadvantaged Blemcntary and Secondary Students, 

HES 12. National Science Foundation, May 1990 
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Table A-4S Evaluation of program needs, all inslilulions: 1989 





Percentage distribution of rating 


Program aspect 


i^ui d pruuicm 




High need for 


or curre^it ^ 




additional ^ 




dicd ui nccu 




resources/improvement 




1&2 


3 


4& 5 




60 


18 


22 


Training for tulors/mentors 


61 


19 


20 


Coordination with classroom teachers 


51 


23 


26 




54 


18 


28 


Targeting students most in need of tutoring/ 


56 


22 






22 


Transportation for tutors/mentors or 




1'' 


31 


students who are tulored/mentorcd 


53 


Physical space 


58 


13 


28 


Retention of tutors/mentors 


68 


22 


10 


Retention of students who arc tutored/ 










65 


21 


14 


Curriculum or activities for those who 






20 


are tutored or mentored 


6() 


20 




47 


2Ji 


25 




54 


26 


20 




64 


17 


19 



'Respondents rated program aspects on a scale of 1 to 5 wiih "1" = "not a problem or current need" and "5" = 'high need for additional 
rcsourccs/impT?\'cment ' 

SOLIRCE. Higher Education Surveys, College Sponsored Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for Disadvantaged Flcmentary and Scconddrv 
Students, HE5 12, National Science Foundation, May 1990 
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Higher 
Education 
Surveys 
(HES) 



Survey 
Methodology 



The Higher Education Surveys (HES) system was established to 
conduct brief surveys of higher education institutions on topics of 
interest to Federal policymakers and the education community. Th't 
system is sponsored by the National Science Foundation, the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

The HES system maintains a panel of about 1,093 institutions 
divided into two sub-samples, each of which is nationally 
representative of the 3,212 colleges and universities in the United 
States. HES questionnaires typically request a limited amount of 
readUy accessible data from one of the two HES panels. Each 
institution in the panel has identified a HES campus representative 
who serves as survey coordinator. The campus representative 
facilitates data collection by identifying the appropriate responc^ent 
for each survey and distributing the questionnaire to that person. 

The Survey of College Tutoring and Mentoring Programs for 
Disadvantaged Elementary and Secondary School Students was 
conducted at the request of the Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation (OPBE). The survey was commissioned in response to a 
request by Congress for information on the prevalence, 
characteristics, effectiveness, and problems of college based tutoring 
and mentoring programs. 

The institutional sample for this survey consisted of half of the HES 
panel (536 institutions). Prior to conducting the survey, a list of 
programs sponsored by the sampled institutions had to be 
developed. During the fall of 1988, institutions were contacted and 
asked to identify all college sponsored programs in which college 
students tutored or mentored elementary or secondary school aged 
children. All programs identified by the institutions were included 
in the survey and mailed survey questionnaires in late January of 
1989. The survey contained an additional screening question and 
also asked for the names of any programs that might have been 
missed by the initial program identification effort. As a result of 
this process a number of the programs originally identified as 
eligible were found to be out oi scope, and a number of new 
programs were added. A total of 419 eligible programs were 
included in the final program suiTey. 

Data collection was ended by March 31, 1989, with an overall 
response rate of 93 percent. The response rate for private colleges 
was 91 percent and for public colleges was 94 percent. Data were 
adjusted for survey nonresponse and weighted to produce national 
estimates. 

Statistics included in this report are of two types: those based on 
the entire sample (institutional file) for such statistics as the percent 
of institutions having programs and the average number of 
programs per institution; and those based on all programs identified 
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at the institutions (program file) for such statistics as the number ot 
students per college tutor/mentor aiJ oth;;r program 
characterist'cs 



Reliability of 

Survey 

Estimates 



Institution 
Type 

Relationships 



The findings presented in this report are estimates based on the 
sample from the HES panel and, consequently, are subject to 
sampling variability. If the questionnaire had been sent to a 
different sample, the responses would not have been identical; some 
figures might have been higher, while othe»'s might have been lower. 
The s;jndard error of a statistic (an estimate of the sampling 
variation) is used to estimate the precision of that statistic obtained 
in a particular sample. If all possible samples were surveyed under 
similar conditions, intervals of L96 standard errors below to 1,96 
standard errors above a particular statistic would include the 
average result of these samples in 95 percent of the cases. An 
interval computed this way is called a 95 percent confidence 
interval. 

Appendix Table B-1 presents standard errors for selected 
questionnaire items and the 95 percent confidence intervals. For 
example, an estimated 29 percent of all institutions had at least one 
tutoring or mentoring program. The standard error is 2,06 and the 
95 percent confidence interval is 29 ± 4,04 (1,96 times 2,06) 
Therefore, in at least 95 percent of all possible samples, between 25 
and 33 percent of colleges and universities would have college 
sponsored programs that involve students tutoring or mentoring 
elementary or secondary school students. 

The data in this report are presented as "total" figures that 
represent all kinds of institutions grouped together, and are also 
broken down by institution control, size, and type. These 
classifications are. 

■ In,stitution control 

Public 
Private 

■ School size (based on r>89 HEP Higher Fdiir;it!(in 
Directory institutional enrollments) 

Small: less than 1,500 students 

Medium: 1,500 - 5,999 students 

Large, 6,000 or more students 
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. Institution type (based on the U.S. Department of 
Education's HEGIS classifications) 

Doctorate-granting: institutions characterized by a 
significant levei and breadth of activity in an 
commitment to doctoral-level education as measured 
by the number of doctorate recipients and the 
diversity in doctoral-level program offerings. 

Comprehensive: institutions characterized by 
diverse postbaccalaureate programs (including first- 
professional) but which do not engage in significant 
doctoral-level education. 

Baccalaureate: institutions characterized by their 
primary emphasis on general undergraduate, 
baccalaureate-level education, and which are not 
significantly engaged in postbaccalaureate education. 

Specialized: insututions that offer degrees only in a 
limited number of professional or specialized areas, 
such as law, medicine, divinity, or business. 

Two-year: institutions that confer at least 75 percent 
of their degrees and awards below the bachelor's 
level. 

As can be seen in Figures B-1 through B-5, these institutional 
characteristics are related to each other: 

■ Among doctoral schools, 94 percent have 6,00G or more 
enrollment; 65 percent are public. 

■ Among comprehensive schools, 48 percent have 6,000 or 
more enrollment; 61 percent are public. 

■ Among baccalaureate schools, 68 percent have enrollments 
under 1,500; 84 percent are private. 

■ Among two-year schools, 71 percent are public; 20 percent 
have enrollments of 6,000 or more, 

■ Among public schools, 37 percent have enrollments of 6,000 
or more; 63 percent are two-year 



Because of these interrelationships, respcnse patterns for certaui 
school types resemble each other. For example, smaU schools, 
private schools, and baccalaureate schoois often show similar 
responses, as do large schools, public schools, and two-year schools. 
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Figure B-l. Percentage of each type of institution that are pubh'c and private 




Figure B-2. Percentage of each type of institution that are in each size category 
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Figure B-3. Percentage of each size of institution that are public 
and private 



100 -I 
90 - 

80 - 
70 

- 60-1 

Si 50 H 
Oh 

40 -i 

30 

20 - 
10 - 

0 



82% 




I I Pnvate 




Less than 1.500 



1.500 to 5.999 



6.000 or more 



Figure B-4. Percentage of public and private institutions that are four-year 
and two-year 



Public 



Private 



37% 
Four-year 




Figure B-5. Percentage of public and private institutions in each size category 
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Tabic B-1 Standard errors for selected statistics 



Item 


1 

Estimate 


1 — 

Standard 

vl I UI 


95 percent 
confidence interval 


Lower 


Upper 


Institution file 










Percentage of institutions having tutoring/ 










mentoring programs 










All institutions 


29 


206 


25 


33 


Four-year institutions 


40 


2.99 




"W 


Two-year institutions 


11 


238 


1 


16 


Doctoral institutions 


75 


4,31 


66 


83 


Less than 1,500 enrollment 


21 


328 


15 


28 


6,000 or more enrollment 


4 / 


J iK) 


40 


55 


Total number of programs 










All institutions . 


1,701 


125 


1,457 


1.945 


Institutions in West 


509 


94 






Institutions in Northeast 


543 


70 


407 


680 


Mean number of programs per 










institution 










All 


185 


07 


171 


1 99 


Less than 1,500 enrollment 


1 49 


1 i 


1 77 


1 71 


6,000 or more enrollment 




Id 


219 


273 


Progrnn file 










Percentage of programs having 










primary focus of 










Tutoring . 


67 




63 


72 


Mentoring 


17 


220 


12 


21 


Diagnostic evaluation . 


3 


98 


1 


5 


Number of partiapants over 1987- 










88 year 










Tutors/mentors 


71,329 


10,483 


50,783 


91,875 


Students tutored/mcntored 


238,439 


34,433 


170,951 


305,926 
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Table B-1 Standard errors for selected statistics (continued) 



Item 




Standard 
error 


95 percent 
confidence mterval 


Lcwcr 


UpDer 


Percentage of programs having 










students from only a particular 










department or division 










AU . 


36 


3.4 


30 


43 


Private 


31 


51 


21 


41 


Public... 


43 


37 


36 


51 


Percentage of programs havin_, most 










freauent reaison for narticinatinn as 










"volunteer with no course or program 










requirement" 










All 


39 


36 


32 


47 


Private . . . 




6 1 


40 


63 


Public 


23 


45 


14 


31 


Tutoring pnmary focus 


35 


46 


26 


44 


Mentoring priinary focus . . 


67 


7 0 


53 


81 


Percentage of head coordinator 










staff that are full time for program . . . 


29 


3 1 


23 


35 


Percentage of programs 










indicating the number of 










participants in 1987-88 was 










greater than m 1986-87 










All programs.. . . 


35 


3.3 


28 


41 


Enrollment under 1,500 . . 


20 


58 


8 


31 


Enrollment over 6,000 .. 


41 


45 


33 


50 
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Tabic B-L Standard errors for selected statistics (continued) 



Item 


Estimate 


Standard 
error 


95 percent 
confidence interval 


Lower 


upper 


Percentage of programs havmg 










students recommended but unable 










to participate because of lack 










of tutors/mentors 










All programs 


33 


36 


26 


40 


Programs with 8 or fewer 










tutors/mentors . 


22 


4.9 


12 


31 


Programs with 21 or more 










tutors/mentors . . . 


46 


61 


34 


58 


Percentage of programs providing 










preservice trammg 










All programs 


73 


3.9 


65 


80 


Less than 1,500 enrollment . 


62 


9.3 




80 


6,000 or more enrollment... 


fit 


1 0 


78 




Percentage of programs in which 










tutoring/mentoring takes place 










in elementary or secondary schools 










All programs... . 


40 


30 


34 


46 


Tutoring programs . .. 


49 


43 


41 


58 


Mentonng programs 


19 


55 


8 


30 


Percentage of programs having 










large group sessions as most 










frequent type of session 










All programs ... 


17 


22 


13 


21 


Tutoring programs 


8 


19 


4 


11 


Mentoring programs . ... 


37 


71 


23 


51 
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Table B-1. Standard errors for selected statistics (continued) 



Item 


Estimate 


Standard 
error 


95 percent 
confidence interval 


Lower 


Upper 


Percentage of nroiyrams in u/hirh 










tutors/mentors spent two or fewer 










hours per week tutoring/ mentoring 












37 


32 


31 


43 


Programs with 21 or more 










tutors/mentors 


45 


54 


34 


55 


Programs with 8 or ffnver 








tutors/mentors.. 


25 


33 


18 


31 


« citi^iiia^c ui piuicrdiTid reuuiririjc 










written reports 










All programs 


48 


41 


40 


56 


Xutorins nroorarps 




48 


43 


62 


Mentoring programs 


29 


81 


13 


45 


Average percent of time spent on 










basic skills remediation 










All programs 


49 


: 7 


46 


53 


Tutoring programs . 


59 


19 


55 


63 


Mentoring programs 


21 


29 


15 


27 


Percentage of program budgets 










including tutor/mentor comnen^tion 










(includes only programs with 










identifiable budgets) 










All programs 


55 


31 


49 


61 


Tutoring programs 


59 


45 


51 


68 


Mentoring programs 


28 


65 


16 


41 


8 or fewer tutors/ mentors 


74 


50 


64 


84 


2i or more tutors/mentors. 


31 


58 


19 


42 


Percentage rating program as 










very successful (4 or 5) in 










Improving basic skills . . 


74 


30 


68 


80 


Preventing dropouts. ... 


47 


37 


40 


54 
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Survqr#12 

Survey of College Tutoring and Mentoring 
Programs for Disadvantaged Elementary and 
Secondary Students 



January 1989 



Dear Colleague: 

On behalf of the U.S. Department of Education, I ask you to participate in this survey of college 
tutoring and mentoring programs. 

The survey was requested by Congress in the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments of 1988. In these Amendments, Congress expressed concern about the 
need to extend the benefits of remedial education to additional needy children, e^>eciaUy those 
who may not be receiving services under existing Federal programs. College-based tutoring 
programs are seen as possible ways to assist disadvantaged children. This survey is being 
conducted to provide more information on the number, characteristics, and problems of college 
tutoring programs for elementary and secondary students. 

Please complete the survey and return it to Westat in the postpaid envelope by Februr.^ 17 As is 
our custom, a copy of the HES report will be sent to your institution after this study is completed. 
If you have any questions about this survey, please do not hesitate to call Dr. Margaret Cahalan, 
the Westat Survey Manager, at 800-937-8281. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely, 



r 




Alan Ginsburg 
Director, Planning and Evaluation Service 



c^^^fg^j by jj^g Nauonal Science Foundauon, the Nauonal Endowment for the Humaniues» aiid the Department of Education 
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THIS SURVEY HAS BEEN DESIGNED FOR TUTORING AND MENTORING PROGRAMS AS 
DEHNED BELOW. PLEASE READ THE DEFINITION AND ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION BEFORE COMPLETING THE SURVEY. 



Dennition of Tutoring and Mentoring Programs 

The term "tutoring and mentoring programs" refers to college-sponsored programs that involve underg. aduate 
or graduate college students working with preschool, elementary, or secondary school students to help the 
younger students improve their academic skills and motivate them to continue their education. In particular we 
are interested in programs that target economically disadvantaged schools or children for assistance. We are 
also including programs that concentrate mainly on what it caSIed "mentoring." These programs may not have a 
direct academic focus, but are designed to provide successful role models and to help improve self-esteem. They 
may have a recreational or friendship focus rather than an academic one. CoUege students may participate in 
the program as volunteers, as part of a course requirement, or as paid employees. 

For this survey, exclude programs in which college students tutor other college students and adult literacy 
programs. Include programs for preschool children only if they involve tutoring or mentoring. 



Is the program listed below: 



LABEL 



a tutoring/mentoring program for preschool, elementary, or secondary students? 

□ Yes (Please complete and return the survey.) 

□ No (Do not complete the survey, but please return the form to us in the enclosed envelope ) 

If you have any questions about whether your program is eligible, please call Margaret Cahalan at 
(800) 937-8281. 
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PROGRAM SPONSORSHIP AND GOALS 
1. In what year did your tutoring/mentoring program begin to operate? 



2. Check the primary sponsoring unit for your tutoring/mentoring program? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

□ Public service center within the university (e g., Community Outreach Center, Center for Social Concerns, 
Volunteer Services Organization) 

□ Student organization (e.g.. Student Government, Black Student Association, Student Volunteer Council) 

□ College or university division (e.g.. Education, Arts and Sciences, Urban Affairs, Social Sciences) 

□ University administrative or fmancial service office (e.g.. Career and Work Experience Office, Studenf 
Employment Office) 



n Other (SPECIFY) 

Is the tutoring/mentoring program affiliated with any other national, regional, or State tutoring/mentoring 
organizations? If yes, what are the names of the organizations? 

Level Yes No If yes, enter name(s) 
a. National □ □ 



b. Regional □ □ , 

c. State □ □ 

d. Other J □ 

4A. Which of the following are services provided by your program? (Refer to definitions of tutoring and mentoring 
given on page 1.) 

Yes No 

a. Tutoring □ Q 

b. Mentoring □ Q 

c. Diagnost'c evaluation C] C] 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 

dl. □ □ 

d2. □ □ 



4B. Of the services listed in question 4A, which is the primary service pro'/ided by your program? Circle the one 
letter below that corresponds to the service listed in question 4A. 

a b c dl d2 
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Which of the following are goals of j^our tutoring/mentoring program for the students who are tutored or 
mcntored? 



Yes No 

a. Improving basic skills Q] 

b. Assisting the talented and gifted □ Q] 

c. Preventing dropouts □ Q 

d. Improving self-esteem 

c. Improving vocational skills Q 

f . Providing exposure to college Q] 

g Providing role models Q] 

h. Providing recreational or cultural opportunities □ Q] 

i. Other (SPEClFY)^ □ Q 



Of the goals listed in question 5A, which is the primary goal for students who are tutored or mentored? Circle 
the one letter below that corresponds to the goal listed in question 5A. 

a b c d e f g h i 

Which of the following arc goals of your tutoring/mentoring program for the tutors/mentors? 

Yes No 

a. Providing practical experience in a professional field Q] Q] 

b Developing commitment to public service Q] Q 

c Providing exposure to a non-campus experience Q] Q] 

d. Other (SPHCIFY) □ Q 

Of the goals listed in question 5C, which is the primary goal for tutors/mentors? Circle the one letter below that 
corresponds to the goal listed in question 5C. 

abed 

With which of the following agencies does your tutoring/mentoring program work in administering the prograr 
or in obtaining referrals of stuG;:nts to be tutored or mentored? 

Yes No 

a. Local school system , Q 

b. Social service agency Q 

c. Courts/correctional system [j] 

d. Church group Q Q 

e Oth ^r (SPECIFY) □ [J 



With which agency do you work must frequently? Circle the one letter below that corresponds to the agency 
listed in question 6A. 

a b c d c 



STAFF QUESTIONS 



7. Docs the pro-am have the following paid or unpaid staff? 

a. Head coordinator or program director O Yes □ No 

b. Assistant coordinator or other coordinator staff O Yes □ No 

c. If yes to question 7b, please enter the number of assistant coordinators and other coordinator staff. 



IF YOU ENTERED YES TO QUESTIONS 7a OR 7b, PLEASE ENTER THE FOLLOWING 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE STAFF SERVING THE PROGRAM. IF YOU HAVE NO STAFF, SKIP TO 
QUESTION 12. 



A. B. 
Program Assistant 
director/ coordinator/ 

Head coordinator Other coordinators 



8. Is this position usually: 



a. Full-time for this program 

b. Part-time for this program but filled by a full- 

time employee/volunteer 

c. Part-time for this program and filled by a part- 

time emp'oyee/volunteer 



9. Is this position usually filled by a(n): 

a. Undergraduate student 

b. Graduate student 

c. Faculty member 

d. Administrator 

e. Other university employee 

f. Employee of another organization . 



(CHECK ONLY ONE BOX IN EACH COLl'MN) 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
(CHECK ONLY ONE BOX IN EACH COLUMN) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



10. How is the position compensated? 

a. Not compensated 

b. General university salary 

c. University salary specifically for tutoring 

program 

d. Stipend 

e. Academic credit 

f. Tuition/fee reimbursement 



(CHECK EACH ITEM) 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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A. B. 
Program Assistant 
director/ coordinator/ 

Head coordinator Other coordinators 



1 1 . Which of the following are included (CHECK cACH ITEM) 

in the responsibilities of the position? 



a. Working with classroom teachers 

b. Working with school or school district 

administration 

c. Working with parents or parent-teacher 

associations 

d. Recruiting tutors/mentors 

e. Matching tutors with students to be tutored 



g. Momtoring tutors.. 

h. Other (SPECIFY) . 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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TUTOR/MENTOR CHARACTERISTICS, SELECTION, TRAINING AND MONITORING 



12. Who is eligible to participate as a tutor/mentor? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

□ All college students in your community 

□ All students your institution 

□ Only students from a particular division(s) or department(s) 
(SPECIFY WHICH DIVISION/DEPARTMENT) 



13A. Why do students participate in your program? 

Yes No 

a. As part of a course requirement □ □ 

b. As a program required for graduation CD LD 

c. As volunteers with no course or program requirement □ □ 

d. As paid tutors/mentors □ □ 

13B. Which is the most frequent reason? Circle the one letter below that corresponds to the reason listed in 
question 13A. 

abed 

14. Over the course of the 1987-88 year, how many tutors/mentors participated in the program? 

15. Was the number participating in 1987-88 □ greater, □ about the same, or □ less than ia 1986-87? 

16. How many tutors/mentors participated in the program in a typical week in the fall of 1988? 

17. About what percent of the college tutors/ mentors in fall 1988 were: 

a. Members of a racial/ethnic minority % 

b. Sociocconomically disadvantaged % 

c. Male % 

18. Are tutors/menlors usually expected to commit themselves to the program for a certain length of time? 
□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION '^^) 

19. What is the usual length of commitment or expected service? weeks 
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20. About what percent of tutors/mentors complete this expected service? % 

21. How many weeks per semester/quarter docs the program operate? 

Number of weeks per (CHECK ONE) □ semester □ quarter 

22. Docs the program operate in the summer months? □ Yes □ No 

23A. Docs your program provide prcservicc training to tutors/mentors before they begin tutoring/mentoring? 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 24A) 

23B. Is preservice training: □ Required □ Optional 

23C. What is the usual number of hours for preservice training? 



24A. Do tuto.s/mentors meet on a regular basis with the program coordinator or other program staff to discuss or u) 
plan the tutoring/mentoring sessions? 

C Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 25) 

24B. How frequently do tutors/mentors meet with program coordinators or other program staff? (CHECK ONLY 
ONE) ^ 

□ Weekly □ Biweekly Q Monthly □ Uss than monthN 

25. Arc tutors/mentors asked or required to report their experiences in writing to program coordinators or monitors'^ 

□ Yes, they are encouraged to report in writing, but it is not mandatory 
Yes, they are required to report in writing 

□ No 

26A. Is monitoring (direct observation of tutors/mentors for the purpose of improving tutoring/mentoring) done? 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 27) 

26B. How frequently is the monitoring done? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

□ Weekly □ Biweekly Q Monthly □ Less than monthly 



1 f . i 



^ 8 
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27. Docs your tutoring/mentoring program include any of the following incentives lOr student participation? 



a. Academic credit 

b. Cash stipend 

c. Tuition or fee reimbursement 

d. Special recommendations to 

potential employers or schools. 

e. Certificate of recognition 

f. Dinner or party 

g. Other (SPECIFY) 



Yes 


No 


n 

LJ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



28. If a cash stipend is provided (question 27b is yes), what is the usual amount per hour or semester? 

S per hour 

$ per semester 
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PROGRAM OPERATION 



29A. Which of the following types of tutoring/mentoring sessions are a part of your program? 

Yes No 

a. Onc-on-onc tutoring/ mentoring Q Q 

b. Small group (3 students or fewer) tutoring/mentoring □ Q 

c. Larger group tutoring/mentoring Q Q 

29B. Which type of session is held most frequently? Circle the one letter below that corresponds to the type of session 
listed in question 29A. 

a b c 

30. How many hours per week does the average tutor/mentor spend in tutoring/mentoring? 

31. On average, how many students are assigned to each tutor/mentor? 

32. On average, what percent of a tutor's/mentor's time is spent on: 

a. Basic skills remediation % 

b. Homework assistance % 

c. Recreational or cultural activities % 

d. Other (SPECIFY) % 

TOTAL 100 % 

33A. Where does the tutoring/mentoring take place? 

Yes No 

a. On campus Q q 

b. Elementary or secondary school Q Q 

c. Student^s home Q Q 

d. Community center/agency Q [n 

e. Other (SPECIFY) □ q 
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33B. Which place is used most frequently? Circle the one letter below that corresponds to the place listed in question 
33A 



a b c d e 

34. Who provides transportation for the tutors/mentors? 

Yes No 

a. Your sponsoring college or university □ □ 

b. The school district or school □ □ 

c. Tutor/mentor □ □ 

d. Other (SPECIFY) □ □ 



e. If yes to question 3^, is the tutor/ inentor reimbursed for expenses? □ Yes □ No 

35. Is there contact between the following groups in the course of the program? If yes, how would ycu describe the 
level of cooperation on u scale of 1 = very low to 5 = very higl^? 

Is there Level of cooperation 

contact? (IF YES, CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

Very Very 
low high 
Yes No 1 2 3 4 5 



a. Between tutors/mentors and 

classroom teachers 

b. Between tutors/mentors and students/ 

parents 

c. Between the program coordinator 

and classroom teachers 

d. Between the program coordinator 

and the school district or school 
principal 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



□ □ 



1 



5 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS WHO ARE TUTORED OR MENTORED 

36. How many students were tutored or mentored in the program in a typical week in the fall of 1988? 

37. How many students were tutored or mentored in the program over the l%7-88 year? 

38A. In fall 1988, were there students who were recommended for the program, but were not able to participate because of 
a lack of tutors/mentors? 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 39) 
38B. How many students were not able to participate? 

39. On average, what percent of the students who arc tutored/mentored stay in the program for: 

a. Less than one month % 

b. One to four months % 

c. Five to 12 months % 

d. More than one year % 

TOTAL 100 % 

40. About what percent of the students who were tutored/mentored in fall 1988 were: 

a. Preschool children % 

b. Elementary students % 

c. Middle or junior high students % 

d. Senior high students % 

e. School dropouts % 

TOTAL 100 % 
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41. About what percent of the students who were tutored or mentored in fall 1988 were 

a. Mcmbersof racial/ethnic minority groups % 

b. Sociocconomically disadvantaged % 

c. Academically disaJv^iiaged % 

d. Male 
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BUDGET 



42. Docs this program have a separate (identifiable) budge ? 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 45A) 

43A. What was the total budget for 1987-88? $ 



43B. Is this budget shared with any other program? □ Yes □ No 

44. What costs are covered by the figure entered in question 43A? (CHECK ALL THA i APPLY) 

□ Special events 

□ Training (if separate from coordmator salary) 

□ Evaluation (if separate from coordinato*- salary) 

□ Other (SPECIFY) 



a. 


□ 


Coordinators' salaries 


f. 


b. 


□ 


Building costs 


g- 


c. 


□ 


Transportation 


h 


d. 


□ 


Materials 


i. 


e. 


□ 


Tutor compensation 





45A. Which of the following sources provided funding for your program in 1987-88? 

Yts No 

a. Federal government 

b. State government 

c. Local government 

d. Institutional sources Q Q 

e. Private foundations 

f. Businesses Q 

g. Individuals Q Q 

h. Local school systems Q 

i. Student fund raising efforts □ □ 

j. Other (SPECIFY) □ □ 



45B. Which source provided the largest amount of funding? Circle the one letter below that corresponds to the source 
listed in question 45A. 
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PROGRAM NEEDS 



46. 


On a scale of 1 to 5, please mdicate the extent to v^ich each of the following areas 
improvement. (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH ITEM) 


needs additional resources or 




Not a problem 
or current 

Program aspect area of need 




High need for 
additional 
resources / improvement 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


a. 


Recruitment of tutors/mentors 1 2 


3 


4 5 


b. 


Training for tutors/mentors 1 2 


3 


4 5 


c. 


Coordination with classroom teachers 1 2 


3 


4 5 


d. 


Coordination with parents 1 2 


3 


4 5 


e. 


Targeting students most in need of tutoring/ 

mentoring 1 2 


3 


4 5 


f. 


Transportation for tutors/mentors or 

students who are tutored/mentored 1 2 


3 


4 5 


g- 


Physical space 1 2 


3 


4 5 


h. 


Retention of tutors/mentors 1 2 


3 


4 5 


i. 


Retention of students who are tutored/ 
mentored 1 2 


3 


4 S 


j- 


Curriculum or activities for those who 

are tutored or mentored 1 2 


3 


4 S 


k. 


Learning or recreational materials 1 2 


3 


4 5 


1. 


Program evaluation 1 2 


3 


4 5 


m. 


Tutor/mentor monitoring 1 2 


3 


4 5 


n. 


Other (iPECIFY) 1 2 


3 


4 5 
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PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



47. On a scale of 1 to 5, how would you evaluate your program's success in meeting its goals? (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER FOR EACH ITEM; IF AN ITEM IS NOT A GOAL, CIKCLE NG) 



Goals Not a Not Very 

goal successful successful 







NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


For students who arc lutorcd/mentored: 














a. 


Improving basic skills 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Assisting ih alented and gifted 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 




rrcvcniing aropouis 


NG 


> 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


Improving self-esteem 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Improving vocational skills 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


I I UVlUlllJ^ CApUsUl V lO CUllCgC 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


g- 


Providing role models 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Providing recreation il or 
cultural opportujities 


NG 




2 


3 


4 


5 


i. 


Other (SPECIFY) 


NG 


> 


2 


3 


4 


5 


For 


tutors/mentors: 














j 


Providing practical experience 
in a professional Held 


NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


Developing commitment to 
public service 


NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Providing exposure to a non- 
campus experience 


NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


m. 


Other (SPECIFY) 


NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



i 1 1 
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48. Docs your program conduct evaluations or studies of program outcomes? 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 51) 

49. Have the results been written into a report? □ Yes □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 51) 

50. Would you forward the results to us, in the postage paid envelope included with the survey? 

□ Yes □ No 

51. Do wc have permission to release these data to the Department of Education with your institutional 
idcntiflcation code? This would allow the Department of Education to use data from other surveys to help 
analyze the results. All information published by the Department of Education will be in aggregate form only, 

□ Yes □ No 

Please sign 

52. We are contacting the following programs at your institution: 



Are you aware of any other preschool, elementary or secondary school tutoring or mentoring programs 
sponsored by your institution? If yes, please provide the following information, 

PROGRAM NAME 

CONTACT PERSON 

PHONE 

PROGRAM NAME . 

CONTACT PERSON.^ 

PHON E . 
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Thank you for your assistance. Please 
return this form by February 17 to: 



Higher Education Surveys Person completing form: 

WESTAT 

1650 Research Boulevard Name: 

Rockville,MD 20850 

Title:^ 



Telephone:^ 



Please keep a copy of this survey for your records. 

If you have any questions or problems concerning this survey, please call Margaret Cahalan at (800) 937-8281 
(toll-free). 



^ 18 
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END 

, S. Dept. of Education 

Office of Education 

Rasaarch and 
Improvamant (OERI ) 
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Data Filmad 

March 29, 1991 



